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To Correspondents. 
&&‘ Boot-Jack.”—Shall be glad to be kept advised of the Trotting, etc., in your vi- 
cinity. : 
“ Chips."—Give us another turn, old fellow! Who the deuce are you, anyhow ? 
w.C. B.—Your article came too late for to-day’s paper, or it would kave been in- 
serted with pleasure. A ? 
inG. W. T.—We would recommend the Savings Bank in Chambers Street, as one of 
the best institutions of the kind in the country. 
“*Max.”— Will ascertain and let you know in our next. 
We bave half a dozen very capital original articles on hand, for which we have no 
space this week, Our readers willbe gratified to learn that the author of ‘‘ Simon 
uggs” has sent us that ‘‘ Muscadiae Story,” which beats ‘‘ Daddy Biggs’s Scrape at 
Cockerell’s Bend.” We have the pleasure to state that no less than eight new cor- 
respondents have sent us original communications this week. 


TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

Atthe suggestion of friends in remote sections of thecountry,the Editor ofthe ‘‘Spi- 
it of the Times” has been induced to offer his services,at a very moderate commission 
or the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Stock, and articles to be obtained at 
prime cost, of breeders, dealers,manufacturers, and others, inthis city and itsvicinity 
comprising 

Thorough-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 
Fishing Tackle, Etc., etc., etc. 

Anexperience of many years,and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac 
turers,and others,willenable the Editor to execute any orders or commissionsentrus 
ed to him, with discrimination, and on tavorableterms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shippingstock, etc. Where achoiceof transitby 
and or water, is entertained by a purchaser,he will please state it. Allletters—(ad- 
dressedto Wm. T. PORTER)—wmust be post-paid. March 1, 1846 
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Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 
Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds 
Sail and Row Boats. 
Machinery, 
Books, Engravings, etc., 





OUR AGENTS, 

Webegtoinform our Subscribersthat Messrs. JAMES andtheirAgents,arefully 
authorized to receive all monies due forthe ‘‘Spirit ofthe Times’’andthe ‘‘TurfRe | 
gister,”and we trust our subscribers may befoundableand willing to settle witb | 


them. : | 

Mr.HENRY M. LEWIS, of Montgomery, Alabama,is our Travelling Agent for | 
Alabama and Tennessee, assisted by Geo. C. Brett 

Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES 182 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, is our general trav- 
elling agent for New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, istrict of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, North Carolinia, South Caroiina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, assisted by sames K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld, O.H.P. Stem, John B. 
Weld, T. 8. Waterman, John Collins, James Deering, Albert K. Wellington, R. 5S. 
James, Charles E. Mus in and M. F. Taylor. : 

Mr.C. W. JAMES, 1 Harrison St., Cincinnati, Ohio, is our general agent for Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, and lowa, assisted by 
James R. Smith, J.T. Dent, T. Gardiner Smith, F. J. Hawes, John W. Armstrong, 
Jasen Taylor, EK. M. Stevenson, W. Ramsey and Perrin Locke. rol 

Mr. THOMAS P. WILLIAMS is appointed by the Publisher of the “Spirit” to canvass 
tor new subscribers, and is fully authorized to receive names and subscriptions for the 


paper. . . ‘ 
vs Subscriptions willbe receivedin ENGLAND by Mr.PEABODY, No. 2 Norfolk 
street Strand, London. 
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FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 10, 1849. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS IN NEW ORLEANS. 
New Orveans, Feb. 23, 1849. 


Spicy “ Spirit.”—Having once taken unto myself this liberty, I will 
duplicate it, with your permission, and give you an account of some 
‘* horses and things” on our Shell Road, which you doubtless have ‘* hearn 
tell on,” and prebably know that it is as level as your Third Avenue, and 
wide enovgh for three abreast without ‘* taking the fence,” extending to the 
Lake, (six miles.) Now take a seat alongside of us. We're ‘‘ o-p-b,” aad 
at the Half-way House, (three miles) in ten minutes, which for a ‘** slow 
coach,” is fair. We've taken our liquor and are cut om the Piazza, to see 
the ‘‘ fast crabs” arrive, and we don’t wait long. 

Hear the clatter as they come brushing up, side and side. “Little Tip” and 
“ Bell Ringer” well matched; Bell Ringer’s driver is evidently the best whip, 
and keeps him down, both pacing. ‘ Tip’’ breaks—he’s down again and at 
his work, and passes the Ringer half a length ahead, both coming in under a 
“howl.” The cry is still “they come!” “President” and Long Harry holding 
the ribbons, under a pull, and laying for “ Old Duke.’’ Here he comes, sling- 
ing his legs all over the road. Goit, ye cripples! Lord, what licks! “Ga 
lang! what er yer tryin’ terdo? Hiagh! hiagh!’’ But ’twon’t do; both keep 
down, side and side, with “ Blind Parson” close after. Now he laps; look out 
for your spokes, boys! Go it, Little Dick! keep down a few seconds and you’ve 
got ’em. Ye Gods! how they howl! President’s up, and so is Duke, but he 
gains in his break always. Parson squats almost clear of his gear. Neck 
and tire! he leads! Knocked him handsome, if he has but one eye. Here 
comes ‘“ Count,” driving one of his span of fast trotters—no bridle—bit strap’d 
in with a strap under his lower lip—** perfect bird,” and hard to beat. Here 
is Clif K and Old Spot striking a nasty lick, and crowding the “Count’s” | 
nag. Comcit, old gal! Here’s Old Mitt, one of the “ FFF’s’, driving her 
“ Grey Chief,” and she’s some with the ribbons, and the Chief is about; but 
B——’s Juliet takes her handsome, and is the prettiest motioned pacer on the 
road, and some say the fastest, when she’ll keep down. Close behind is Har- 
ry, with his bully grey and red seat sulkey, and the “Dr.,” with his cream co- 
lored trotter, “ tarin,”’ for all that’s out. Hiram K—— and his green nag is 
next, little J-—— with his pony, 4 sweet little pacer trailing an outsider. But 
here comes two cracks, “Fashion and “Queen,” both from R.’s stable. Wake 
saakes and leave yer skins! ain’t they lumbering! “ G’lang, sir, what’er 
y’at? Hiarrrr! Hold ’em down, boys !’ Queen beats her, and Old Nick 
behind Fashion looks black as his nag. 

By the way, speaking of ‘‘ Nick” reminds me of an “ inside joke” about 
him, which I will take the liberty of crowding in. M , a bank teller, 
met Old Nick in the street one day, when the following conversation took 
place : 

‘«“ N——, I he-he-hear} your s-s-some at b-bluffing ?” (M. had a fashion 
of stammering.) : 

** Pooh !” says N., ‘‘ don’t believe all the boys say.” 

“© W-w-w-well, I’d like to t-t-t-try you a h-h-ha-hand or two.” 

‘© Well,” says N., ‘the boys may drop in this evening, so give us a 
call.” 

“© Y-ye-yes. I’ve great c cu-curiosity to see your game of bluff !” 

** Well, 9 P.M , then,” and they parted, and met again at Nick’s room 
some three or four others were on hand, and they sat down. ‘‘ Four bits 
ante and pass the key,” was agreedto. After playing some half hour with- 
out any hands being out, M., who was alittle out, picked up three Jacks 
and a pair of tens. Now, thinks he, let Old Nick buck at me and [’ll show 
Lim a little bluff, [ reckon. 

**I chip a quarter,” says M. 

** $5 better,” says Nick. 

‘*T-t-t-trying to b-b-b bluff, hey?” says M. ; ‘‘c-c-c-come on, then. 
T-t-tw-twenty over you !” 

‘* I see that,” says Nick, ‘‘ and $250 better /” 

M. began to think this was bluffing. 

(a** I c-ca-call !” says he, planking ‘“‘the dough.” 
tens !” 











** Full—J-j-jacks, t-te- 


satis-f-f-ffed, and a d-da-dam’d expensive l-lu-luxury ’tis t-too, I f-f-fi-find ! | 
Next t-t-time I buck against the D-d-de-devil, I m-mu-must set behind | 
f-fo-four b-bu-bullets !” and M. quits, and left growling ‘* c-ca-call that 
bl-bl-bluff—but h-ho-hold his n-n-na-namesake !” 

I have never heard ot M.’s playing any more “ b-bl-bluff ” since. 

But I fear I am extending this too much, and will wind up by informing 
you that the Old Mississippi is trying ‘* to rise and flutter,” as the levee is 
now pretty well covered. And I have heard of one gent who has purchased 
a skiff and sent it home, in case of a flood that he might go to market dry 
shod, but I think that’s running the thing into the ground, and you will say 
the same of me if I don’t ‘* take a severe turn around the hencoop,” and 
belay the Boor-s Ack. 


BY A NEW MASSACHUSETTS CORRESPONDENT. 


DO WOODCOCK EVER TOWER WHEN SHOT? 

Occasionally they do; in some thirty years’ experience in woodcock 
shooting, we have known few ixstances, say some three or four only that we 
now call to mind. In all these cases, the cock was hit witha shot in the 
head, apparently partially stunning, and crazing the bird, and essentially 
deranging the line of flight. 

Do woodcock emigrate inthe summer? We think not, in the usual sense 
of the word, (that is, go from one part of the country to another, at a con- 
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siderable distance.) Woodcock change their feeding ground often in the ! 








course of the season, i. e. from early inthe spring to late in the autumr, | 


| but the changes have always appeared to meto be governed more by the | 


plenty or scarcity of food in the summer season, than any other cause ; 
with the frosts of autumn, when they come in such forceas to freezs the 
ground, the woodcock commences his migration for a more genial clime, ! 
and continues it gradually until a region is reached where the ground sel- 
dom if ever freezes o’ nights, 

I am inclined to the opinion that woodcock remain in their accustomed 
haunts in the New England States, until the freezing of the ground cuts 
ofttheir supply of food to a considerable extent. Cold of itself they do 
not seem to mind much, but thefreezing of the ground affects them in a 
vital point, it cuts off the supplies. The summer migration of cock isa 
favorite theory with some sportsmen. It is pretty certain that in August 
and early in September cock are scarce, and difficult to be found in the 
best of grounds,—but I apprehend the difficulty lies in this, that the young 
broods have been killed off in July, perhaps ia June, by the odious and de- 
testable practice of summer shooting, and no other birds come in to supply 
their places until the autumn frost brings along the fall migration 

Woodcock change their grounds every two or three weeks, some say as of- 
ten as once in eight or ten days through the season. Scarcity of food seems 
to be the reason for the change. These changes of place are usually com- 
paratively of short distances, say from high to low lands, and with the 
change of weather from dry to wet, back again from low to higher grounds. | 

The same brood, if not destreyed by the shooter, will rarely change their | 
ground more than a mile or so from sprifg to autumn, provided always that | 
the range within that compass, affords the requisite variety of high and low | 
grounds suitable for their feeding. | 

The location of the woodcock in July and August, during the summer 
shooting, depends very much upon the season; if it is a wet season, they 
will be found on higher grounds, and in the fall covers ; if it is a dry sea- | 
son, then you look for them with more certainty in the low grounds, moist 
swales, runs lined with alder brush, willows, &c., and often in bog mea- 
dows and by the sides of small streams. The borings and chalkings of the 
cock always indicate, to an experienced eye, whether the birds are there 
or not. If the indications are fresh, put your dog, or dogs it you rejoice 
in more than one canine assistant, to work forthwith ; if upon a careful in- 
spection of the most likely places you find none of the marks of cock 
chalkings or borings of recent date, or fresh in appearance, you may as 
well take up your dogs and go to other grounds, otherwise you may beat 
and beat, tiring yourself and wearying your dogs with small probability of 
success. 

During the meulting season the cock are usually difficult to be found, 
and are met with io out of the way bye places, perhaps among whortleber- 
ry bushes, and shrub oaks, among pines interspersed with oaks, and often 
where there are few indications of food being found in the cover itself, un 
less it be that larvae and insects are found by turning the leaves over, for 
these places of moulting resort are frequently in spots where the earth is 
comparatively dry, and few marks of borings are to be seen. I think the 
birds at this season often feed in other places, perhaps a fourth of a mile or 
more distant, while they resort toother spots to sit during the day. The 
woodcock flies in the twilight of the evening and morning, feeds mostly at 
night, and seldom takes to wing in the broad light of day, unless flushed. 
In townships where I have known there has been but little shooting in the 
earlier part of the season,I have rarely failed to find cock in August in 
tolerable numbers, so much so as toafford a reasonable presumption that 
they bad not migrated. 

Where there has been much shooting early in the season, say from the 
4th to the 20th of July, 1 have found but few cockin August. Hence I 
inter that the scarcity of cock in August, is more to be attributed to their 
being shot off early in the season than to any migrating propensity they 
have at that time. I remember one season finding cock in considerable 
numbers about the 20th July in aswamp grown up with maples, some alder 
bushes, and tall brakes, the bottom being a rich, black unctuous soil, and 
among the maples and brakes quite free from weeds. I hailed this cover 
as asort of God-send, thinking but few sportsmen would venture into its 
recesses, as there was an outer belt of very thick tangled cover before | 
reached the best ground. The next season I went there againin July ; 
scarcely a bird was to be found in theswamp, but in open bog meadows, 
thro’ which passed a small stream of water, and near to the banks of this 
stream we picked up thirty two cock in about four hours, shooting. 

A third season I went to the same grounds, the season being wetter than 
the previous ones. I found no birds in the swamp, orin the bog meadows, 
but in some runs and small covers and on higher land half a mile or so dis- 
tant from the bog meadows, and here we found and got about a dozen and a 
half of cock, since which time I have been but once to the same range of 
grounds and with indifferent success in July ; other sportsmen have found 
the beatand scoured it thoroughly. 

The woodcock of July is an indifferent bird for the table, compared with 
the cock of October ; the one is thin of flesh, and if young not fully grown, 
the other is large, fuli fed and fat, a fit morsel for an honest man. 

I said I thought nothing but want of food induced the woodcock to mi- 








***Taint good,” says Nick, ‘‘ four sevens !” 
M. flung the cards into the grate, saying, ‘‘ M-m-my ¢-c-cu-curioaity’s 


grate in the autumn. I find the cock in the hill covers in October through 


|p 





‘ most of the month. When the nights get so cold that the ground freezes on 


the surface, the cock forsake the hill covers, and wend their way south- 
wards ; even then and into November I find them occasionally in warm shel- 
tered covers among the hills, but more frequently in sheltered swamps, 
where the ground is quite wet at the bottom ; hereI have frequently picked 
half a dozen birds after the hill covers had been entirely clear of cock for 
days. At such times Iam out for the ruffed grouse and quail, and find 
the addition of a few cock very acceptable, and occasionally a few snipe 
are picked up. By the way,I deem the November snipe rather superior 
to the woodcock for the table, tho’ it is always difficult deciding between 
firstrate varieties at any time. In what I have said I wish toiatertere 
with no man’s theory, but simply to present a few facts within my own 
knowledge, and offer sundry deductions or inferences from them,—if they 
are deemed of any worth, it is well, if not, there is but little lost, and ne 
harm done. W.N. G. 
Worcester, Feb. 26, 1849. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MAJOR BUNKUM. 
GOIN’ OFF HALF COCKED—PART FIRST. 


It is a mighty bad failin’ in a gun to go off half-cocked. And the ch ap 
that uses one of that sort is certain to shoot suthin’ bigger ner a gobbler in 
the long run,—but the man that goes cff half-cocked is as shua as fallin’ off 
a log tr «hoot hisself, and more ner onst too. 

i's ollers best I reckonto look at a thing all over twiste, afore you med- 
tle with it. 

I knowed an old doctor onst, as clever a soul as ever trotted pottercary 
siulf ihrough aman, but his har-trigger war sot too fine, and though it war 
amost the ondly failin’ he had, it war enuff to keep him in hot water all 
the time. 

He war powerful fond of his farm and garden, but somehow ’nuther 
ru‘lin’ went well thar, he war allers a gittin’ some new kink in his head, 
and afore he got half through one spear-»-ment, he’d be a barkin’ loud om 
some other trail. 

T’warnt at all surprisin’ that when he had so many things goin’ on in 
his field, he hadent any time to see to the fences around it. 

The cattle tosxmented him powerfully ; they got used to comin’ in, and 
come they would. 

One of his naybors had a par of beeves that war mighty onruly, to be 
shua, and he consaited, that they war allers the ring leaders in breakin’ 
in. 

Arly one mornin’ he got up and went out of his cabin, and putty soon 
heard the corn stalks a crackin’, but there war a heavy fog on, and he 
could’nt see ten foot ahead, so he started off fell split fer the noise, and 
afore long sot eyes on suthin’ that looked white among the corn. 

** By Ned,” says he, ‘* ef it aint that owdacious critter of Miss Mash’s, 
a helpin’ himself in broad day light, septin’ the fog ; that’s putty chunked ; 
coming it rayther too strong I reckon. I said l’d pepper him the fust time 
I treed him in my field, and by thunder I’il do it!” 

Back be went to the house and took down one of the boy’s guns ; it war 
the old man’s first experence in firin’ one, and ef you could hev seen him 
ut in a handfull of powder and shot, all mixed up, you’d hev allowed it 





| war a doze of calemel and epekak he war a mixin’ for some misfortenit 


critter. 

Arter he’d rammed it all down, and put in nigh on to half a pound o” 
cotton to keep all quiet, out he put, crawled up clus to whar the beef war 
a makin’ his breakfast, and let fly, che-bang ! 

For the fust fire, it war a mighty good one, and fetched three things to 
onst—the gun bust, the old man dropped like he’d been shot hisself, and 
the biggest part of him made a hole in the ground that they had to fill up 
arterwards like an old well, for he weighed clean above two hundred, and 
the naybors that lived too fur off to hear the gun, felt the shock and tuk it 
fer a jewvinile arthquake on a mineatewr plan. 

The beef swung backards and forards a second er two, jest as if he war 
putty well corned, and her war too, then down he dropped, gin a bellor, 
and keeled up. 

Ina minit here come the boys from the house a humpin’ it and a hoop- 
in’. ** By thunder !” says one on ’em, ‘* ef dad han’t gone and done it now, 
I’l be derned—I reckon Miss Mash’s beef has got as much of a grist te 
grind as he’l want for some time ; hallo! father! are you tired, er what 
are ye squattin’ down that way fer ?” 

The old man sot still, didn’t say a word, ner try to git up, and ef he had, 
t’would hev been of no sorter use. 

Well, thar he sot fer ten minits, and all the boys could do they could’nt 
git a word out ov him, till at last, by prizin’ and liftin’, they got him on 
his legs agin, and then arter scratchin’ his head awhile, says he— 

‘‘ John, which eerfd ov agun do you mostways use to pint at anythio’, 
when you want to knock it over ?” 

‘* Why,” says John, ‘* the leetle one in course.”” 

“* And do you ginerally putin the powder afore the lead, or arter it ?” 

*“* Why, afore it to be sure.” ; 

“© Weil,” says the old man, * then I’m satisfied, fer I put both ia togeth- 
er, and that accounts fer both eends goin’ off to onst, but I allow Mise 
Mash’s beef has got the tother half, and you’d best go see.” 


All hands started oft for the beef, and thar he war sure enough, made 
meat ov, ondly twant Miss Mash’s beef arter all, but the old Docters white 


faced steer. 

Thar warnt much said about the way he died, leastways not amongst the 
Doctor’s people, but as he had’nt turned a furrer for their late crop, and 
beeves that war broke to the plough war very scus, and corn migh ty high 
that year, thar waraheap of weevils in the old man’s Crib that either 
starved or changed thar location. , 

It larnt bim suthin’ arter all, fer wheniver be’d bust up, and fly all to 
pieces about nothin’ at all, the old woman would say, ** that’s right, father, 
don’t you be imposed upon, jest sarve ’em out like you did Miss Mash’s 
beef!” and the old man would coel down, and his tail drop — 


a 
A SCIENTIFIC SPORTSMAN. ‘ 
Boston, Feb. 17th., 1849. 


Dear “Spirit.”"—I needn't tell you who ‘know everything in the sporting 
line that the woods and covers of New Hampshire are as full of game as the 
brooks and lakes of that glorious region are with fish, The railroad offers 
every facility to sportsmen in these ‘ diggins,’ and you can start from home in 
the morning, and have your gun at your shoulder by the shores of Winnipiseo- 
gee Lake by three r. ™- on the same day. By the way, do you know why 
that sheet of water was called by the Indians the ‘Smile of the Great Spirit?” 

it’s a ‘ big drink,’ ‘ 
tay me acquaintance of ours’ went up to Meredith the other day, to 
spy out the ‘lay of the land’ prior to certain slaughterous operations when the 
coming season opens. He found the country as full of game as the Califor- 
nia ‘ placers’ are of gold, according to the most reliable accounts. 


He inquired whether there were any scientific sportamen about, and was di- a 











Che Spirit of the Crimes. 
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rected to a Nimrod and Walton of great renown, who had made field sports 
his s the ‘ Frank Forester,’ in short, of New Hampshire, whose experi- 
} } f sarah! 

enc , t, Wi a library. Our 1 1 met with a favorable 
rec sak 

In ; p 
if you g 

‘You gs, I su] 

*‘l’ve got a dog—a r I’ve trainil f him for 
years.’ 


* How does he perform?’ 

‘ First rate; I’ve got him so’s he kin tree a partridge !’ 

The wonderful animal, on being produced, proved to be a broken down set- 
ter of doubtful blood, twelve years old. 

The scientific sportsman next volunteered to display his fishing tackle, the 
vaunt of the whole county. It consisted in two hooks such as youcan buy 
for a shilling a hundred, a couple of alder rods, and a brace of cotton lines 
about as bigas a pipe stem. When asked about ‘flies,’ he stared in astonish- 
ment, never having heard of taking trout in that manner. 

Our acquaintance departed, perfectly satisfied that if game was bundant in 
New Hampshire, the standard of science was at the same time very low. 

Yours truly, Tue Oxp ’Un. 


MOSES SHORT, 
OR THE MAN WHOSE LLFE WAS SAVED BY TOBACCO, 
A STORY OF THE EARLY DAYS IN ILLINOIS. 
** Whose voice is heard ? whose carbine rang 


Whose bullet through the night air sang, 
Too nearly, deadly aim’d to err ?”— Byron. 





Dear “ Spirit.”—You are aware, perhaps, that some persons attribute 
—with how much justice I do not pretend to say—peculiar medicina} 
qualities to tobacco. But it was by no such attributes of the weed that 
Moses Short’s life was prolonged, as will be shown in the course of this 
veritable history. Moses Sxorv, or as he was more familiarly termed in 
later years, ‘ Uncle Mose,” was one of the earliest settlers in this part of 
IMinois. Altheugh his name would signify that he was short, yet his figure 
was long—mesauring six feet two without his shoes or moccasins, if you 
please—as such fashionable appendages as shoes were not to be had in 
early times, in this State. 

Your readers that are familiar with the early history of Illinois, will re- 
member that the southern portion of the State was first settled. At thet 
time Kaskaskia, Cahokia, Fort Chartres and Vincennes, were the most re- 
mote settlements, and, from a line drawn east and west from Vincenues to 
Cahokia, to the lakes on the north, it was an unbroken wilderness—uniis- 
turbed save by the howl of the wolf, the scream of the panther, and the 
whoop of the red man! That unbroken wilderness—so beautiful although 
so wild—is now thickly populated, and the richest portion of the State. 
St. Louis, now the peerless city of the West, was then but a Spanish ham- 
let! It was at the period of our history soon after the capture of Vincen- 
nes by that celebrated officer, General George Rogers Clarke, and his little 
band of heroes, that small settlements were made at New-design and Turkey- 
hill. The last named was the most remote from succor. The means used 
for defence at that early date of Western settlements are as familiar as 
household words, and need no description from me. 

However, the most important was the sturdy arm of the settler and the 
unerring rifle, that were ever ready at the first cry of danger. Among the 
first settlers at Turkey-hill was Mose Short, as true a Western man as ever 
shouldered a rifle or followed an Indian war path! Each settlement had 
its scouting party, whose business it was to fly to the rescue of any of the 
inhabitants who were placed in jeopardy, at a moment’s warning. Uncle 
Moses, for his known qualities for courage and indomitable perseverance, 
was selected to command such a party. Some time after the capture of 
Vincennes, and early in the summer, a predatory band of Indians made an 
incursion into the settlements, stole a number of horses and made off to- 
wards the north-east, to join the tribe to which they belonged. Buta few 
hours elapsed before Short and his party, six in number, were in the sad- 
dle, provided with a few rations of jerked venison, parched corn, and their 
rifles—they were soon in hot pursuit. 

The trail was fresh and easily followed over the young and tender grass 
The pursuers had followed the trail about thirty miles, and were just en- 
tering the Sugar Creek bottom, when, from unmistakable signs to a back- 
woodsman, they found they were close upon the band of Indians. Follow- 
ing their tortuous course across the bottom, they suddenly found themselves 
brought to a stand by an almost impenetrable thicket of haw, wild plum 
and thorn bushes, Calling a halt they could distinctly hear the tramping 
of horses’ feet, apparently but a short distance within the thicket. Dis- 
mounting, one of the pursuers went forward to reconnoiter. He was gone 
but a short time when he returned as stealthily as be went, and informed 
his companions that he had found the horses tied together in the centre of 
the thicket, but no Indians could be seen; but upon making a circuit 
around the horses he bad discovered their trail leading in a direction due 
east, towards a prairie some fifteen miles wide and thirty in length, lying 
between Sugar and Shoal Creek, and running nerth and south. 


Leaving one oftheir party to watch the horses, they noiselessly remount 
ed and struck round the thicket in the direction of the trail. It was soon 
found, but was more difficult to follow than before, as the savages had all 
taken to foot, and were using their usual precautions to cover up every ves- 
tige of their trace, in case of pursuit. They soon reached the borders of 
the broad undulating prairie, and the moment they struck it a pereeptible 
difference was noticed in the trail; there was no more caution in covering 
it up, owing, doubtless, to the fact that if pursued into the prairie, they 
could see their foes in time to make good their escape; consequently the 
pursuers had to redouble their vigilance. They had advanced into the 
prairie with a quickened pace about two miles, when a sudden exclamation 
of “* Look ahead there !’' from their leader, accompanied with a gesture o! 
the hand in the direction indicated, brought them toasudden halt! About 
three miles in advance, and just ascending a swell in the prairie, was the 
object of their pursuit. Undiscovered from every action, apparently, of 
their foes, the scouts, with the exception of their leader, silently dismount- 
ed. The Captain continued in his saddle until he had counted the Indians 
—seven in number—when he dismounted. Their consultation was short 
and soon ended. 

** Boys,” said their leader, ‘‘ there is seven of them red devils—just one 
more’n we've got, and ef any of you don’t wish to see the frolic out you can 
jest stop here and rest, and all such wi}l stand still unt’well the others ad- 
vance three steps.” The entire crowd advanced, when their leader con- 
tinued: “* That’s right! Now jest draw your belts a leetle tighter and fol- 
low on foot, while 1 mount, and as fastas 1 go you go,and stop when | 
stop.” 

A silent assent was given, but before starting, one of the party begged 
that a iriend would relieve him of a stray lock of hair that was contiually 
getting in his way, so much so that he feared be couldn’t “draw a bead” 
as he would wish at the proper time. The reluctant lock was laid across 
@ powder-horn and sawed off with a butcher-knife; this done the whole 
party moved forward, with their leader about two rods in advance. They 
went ata half trot half run for near twe miles, when they halted as sud- 
denly as before, at the gesture oftheir leader, Again, in a few moments, 
they resumed the same pace, and had passed over half the distance across 
the prairie, gaining on the enemy about one half the distance that seperat- 
ed them when a sudden call to ‘ Mount!” from their leader, which was 
followed by a prolonged whoop in the distance, brought every man into his 
saddie! The yell that followed that whoop seot the prairie-wolf back to 
his !air, and the frightened deer scampering across the plain ! 

“ Forward, boys !” were the only words uttered by their leader after that 


‘wild yell! Each man leaned forward in very eagerness—each horse put 
forth its utmost powers without any application of whip or spur—pursuers 
and pursued alike stretched every nerve! O they went—not a rord was 
pass 1 look exchanged—but right forward on a race for life and 
dea € € g tl yer had be 4 
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that instant every Indian disappeared as by magic! Had the very earth | 
opened and received them into her bowels, it could not have been more 


sudden! The pause of the whites was but momentary. 

es Boys,” said their leader, ‘* we must charge, aad when you shoot, shoot 
| low, and ef they stand their ground dismount, club your guns and brain 
*em !” 

Again that little party pressed forward in an easy canter, directly to- 
wards where their foes lay concealed! But a moment passed ere the still- 
ness of that lone prairie was again broken by the fierce yell of the rangers, 
mingled with the whoop of the savage and the crack of therifle! The 
rangers had rode directly on to the savages, where they lay like panthers 
awaiting their approach, which was so swift that they fired more at random 
than with any certainty. Captain Short had just raised ‘* Death-in-the- 
pot” to his face and shouted— 

** Down, boys, and clubh-——” 

The balance of the sentence was lost in the report of a rifle almost di- 
rectly under his gray mare’s neck, and the next moment she was careering 
madly over the plain, while her gallant rider tumbled to the ground with- 
outagroan! At the same time a tall and powerful savage sprang up with 
a wild whoop and darted across the ‘* dry wash” where they had lain con. 
But it was his last war-whoop! He had cleared the slight bank 
at a bound, but as his feet alighted on the very edge, the sharp crack of the 
Captain’s rifle, which had been seized by his nearest friend as he fell, 
checked his career, and throwing up his arms wildly he pitched headlong 
to the bottom of the drain! 

Further pursuit was deemed unadvisable, as the balance of the band had 
continued their flight to the timber after the first discharge, and then the 
Captain’s body must needs be cared for; but to the amazement of his friends, 
upon going to see where he was hit, they found him in a recumbent posi- 
tion, and were met with the inquiry if they had ‘* saved all the scalps of 
the thieving vagabonds ?” 

But two scalps could be produced as trophies of the fight, ‘which would 
have been but a poor remuneration for the loss of their Captain, and it re- 
quired some examination to satisfy them that he was not really shot through ! 
abuckling his leather belt and opening his jacket to trace the course of 
the vall, they found it completely embedded in a plug of pig tail which 
was bent nearly double by the concussion! Afterscatching the Captain’s 
mare, it was discovered that the same ball had passed through the thin part 
of her neck, 

In the midst of the melee and just as the man of the 'ong locks had *‘drawn 
a bead,” his gun was knocked up by some unaccountable impulse and fired 
in the air! Although he had made good use of the Captains gun during 
the balance of the fray, yet there was a mystery about how his own rifle 
exploded in the manner it did. But his tavorite gun showed for itself. He 
found upon picking it up, that a rifle ball struck the stock just above the 
pan, cutting off the ramrod and penetrating to the barrell ! 

The only blood drawn among the scouts, was from a Sergeant of the com- 
pany, who was shot through the right leg below the knee. The wound 
was not dangerous, as the ball had passed through without shattering any 
bones, and after binding it up and catching the Captain’s mare, the party 
were in motion ou their return. Securing the stolen horses, that were by 
that time quite fresh, they soon reached home. 

Years after, if Uncle Mose was questioned as to whether he had aban- 
doned the use of tobacco, he invariably replied, ‘*O no; it saved-my life 
one’t, and I never desert such a friend !” 

But of all that little band that served their country—** without money 
and without price”’—so faithfully in defending their wild homes—beautiful 


cealed., 





in all their wildness—there are but fwo who are not now sleeping where 


* The low winds are sighing 
To wet leaves rustling as they hasten by.” 


While they have fallen before the unsparing cycle of Time,what has become 
of the tribe (Winnebago) of Indians to which that predatory party belonged ? 
That party never reached their brethren! They were pursued the next 
day by a company of rangers and exterminated! The tribe is fading“ like 
shadows on the wall,” and will soon join the Alani—from which our State 
derives its poetical name—in the happy hunting-grounds ! 
Ever thine truly, 
Oxaw, Pacan Co., Ill, February, 1849. 


OKAWANIA. 





A TELEGRAPHIC REPORT. 


Mr. Editor.—Some time back, in one of those log cabins that, by the odd- 
est vagary of the law, are construed ‘ castles,’ when I suppose the commander 
may, if his imagination is strong enough, consider himself as fortified, there 
were gathered some half score of the qualified voters of the State of Indiana 
There was the same old scene inside; a due supply of stools, one or two un- 
painted hickory-bottomed chairs, a bed in one corner, and in the other an an- 
tediluvian piece of pine furniture sarcastically ycleped ‘ a safe.’ The original 
sponsor to said pieces of furniture having been a gentleman strongly addicted 
to weak wit and strong imagination. Over the fire place, as a matter of 
course, and throwing the rest of the inventory into a most dismal shade, ticked 
and rang away a Yankee eight day clock, on the lower door of which was a 
veritable likeness of ‘ The Belle of the West,’ through whose bosom you could 
see the brass pendulum, jirking from side to side like an imprisoned heart 
‘ tearing things’ to get loose. 

Outside, the moon was staring down upon nothing that she had not seen a 
thousand times before, except the posts and white ‘T’ tops of the telegraph, that 
had been erected a day or two before; and they, or it, was the subject of con- 
versation among the present occupants of the above named cabin. 

‘“‘ What’s the things fur?” asked a strapping looking fellow, whose bones 
would have been bleaching—all for glory—on the sunny plains of Mexico, had 
he not lived too far from civilization to hear of the war before the volunteer 
ranks were filled up. “ What’sthey fur? Yoo see I were jist a drivin along 
the woods, a huntin fur the big road, to ax‘some one whar Uncle Jeff lived, 
and when I did get to it, at last, 1 felt pretty considably durned tired, and jist 
sot my rifle, and then leaned myself agin a slick little saplin. Somehow I 
kinder thought the hogs must be mighty thick in this range, as the ground was 
used up right smart about the roots, and cazuly lookin .up, I seed the piece of 
board on the top, and a little string a siretchin off, about seventy-five yards, 
more nor less, as mougbt be, to another saplin, and on till another, and I thot’ 
at first the spiders must be particly durned smashers about heyr. 

i}, Arter a while, a strangercomes ridin along, on a most pow’rful Jookin 
critter, a sortof town chap lookin feller, he was, and he hails out, says he— 
‘ Look out, stranger, what’s yer a leanin agin that post fur, ye’ll git knocked 
down, ef you don’t look out!’ My dander riz at once. ‘Now,’ says I, ‘stran- 
ger, ef yOu think you’re the man that can do it, and as I spect you’ve rid out 
this far to try, jist git down from that mare, and I'll knock you into the ashes 
in less than no time, fair ruff and tumble, aad gougin included,’ aud dod darn 
me ef he didn’t ride off in a gallop, a larfin like thunder. I was amazed some, 
but arter a while, who should come along but Jack Jones a whoopin, and arter 
we'd seed one another, say I, ‘ Jack, what’n the thunder’s all these saplins a 
sot along the road here, with the ropes tied at the top?’ ‘Ah!’ says he, ‘that’s 
the giraffe, and them’s wires.’ ‘ But what’s it fur?’ says I. ‘ Why,’ replied 
Tom Hosletter, ‘who had been spelling out some information on the subject 
from a not very late newspaper, that had been dropped by accident in that 
section of the country. ‘Why, I tell yer, it’s the Telly—graff—h; and peo- 
ple kin send news from one place to another on it; and Uncle Jeff's brown 





C | * Oh, but, 


filly, whatisn’t to be beat at a quarter stretch in these parts, vy» uldn’t be no. 


whars with it, even ef he hada clear road, and a thorn bush under his tail.’ ”’ 
| “Maybe the man what owns Telly—graff—h, or what’s his name, wants t 
bet on that game,” broke in Uncle Jeff. bridling it the idea that ‘B 
eould be iten ** Ef he does, all he's g n 
tim n now and spring ploughin 


replied Hosletter—and, by the bye, Hosletter was considered a 


a leading man in Boom County, and expected to go to the Legislature in a 
year or two—* you see, Uncle Jeff, ¢fis critteris out of Thunder by Light- 
nin!” 





* Ain’t worth ad n!” was Uncle Jeff’s reply, thinking the remark had 
reference to an old broken down stallion in the next county. “ Thunder 
used to be a good hoss, but his colts ain’t worth shucks now!’’ 

“You don’t understand,”’ says Tom. 

‘** T don’t,” interrupted Uncle Jeff. ‘* You see,” continued Tom,” they’ve 
got a machine at the end of the wire, that a feller manages, and let’s the 
fellerat the other end know what’s about.” ‘* How’s that?” ‘* Why, 
you see they’ve gota little thing what keeps a movin’ up and down, and it 
writes at one end whatever the feller at the other wants it to; and ef he 
just bears down hard it kinder makes little marks on a piece of paper, I 
don’t ’zactly understand it yet; but I spec he pulls ‘ jist a leetle,’ and 
then it scratches over the paper.” 

‘* Yes, but after a while he’d pull it all his way,” suggested an analyti- 
cal heap of hoosier and homespun, that had not as yet taken any part in 
the conversation, ‘*‘ and I believe it talks, for one of them Irishmen whe 
dug the holes told me it did.” 

‘* Why, Gez, you fool,” replied Tom, ** don’t you see when the fellow at 
the other end wants to answer, he'd pull it back, and so keep all square 
having a leetle to spare at both ends ?” 

** Oh, yes,” replied Gez, perfectly nou-plussed by such an overwhelming 
answer, 

‘Tom Billins,’? spoke out Uncle Jeff, ‘who lives down in mill creek 
bottom, 
his relations, and arter he’d been gone a couple of weeks concluded to come 
home agin, and startin’ off with Nancy, he got lost, and didn’t git bome till 
arter night. The next mornin’ the first thing he sees was the posts, and 
the wire atop on ’em; and thinkin’ they’d be convenient if a leetle lower 
down, he ups and chops three or four of ’em off and sets “em up again about 
a half a rod high, for Nancy to dry the clothes on, and that very evenin’, a 
couple of fellers comes down the road a troopin’, and when they seea what 
Tom had done, they was as mad as all creation, and cussed ‘ some.” Tom 
told ‘em he didn’t think he was a doin’ any harm, and they said as how he’d 
* broke off the connexion ;’ and Tom’ who'd quarrelled with his wife’s sis- 
ters, that he went to see, ups and tells ’em, that he did’nt care a d—n fur 
any of his connexion, and that they wur the dod durnedest cross grainded- 
est set he'd ever seed in all his life; and Sally’s bia a crowin’ over him 
ever since, tellin’ him the strange gentleman knowed all about it’s havin’ 
been his fault.’ ** Yes, and that same night,” broke in home-spun, ‘* Tom 
Harrison, what lives up in the Bluffs, cut off about a hundred yards of the 
wire, to make hima mink trap on the same plan as _ he‘d seed a rat trap, 
when he went down to Cincinnati that time, and go: ‘ stuck’ in the corn 
trade.” ‘* Let’s go out and look at it.” 

A general move was the rejoinder, and ina few minutes there might 
have been seen collected around one of the poles. a group,—according to 
magazine literature—worthy of the pencil of Salvator Rosa. ‘ They kin 
talk, kin they?” enquired Homespun, putting his ear close to the pole,— 
‘© Hush !” 

** Kin you hear nothin’ ?” : 

“© Well, d—d ef I don’t believe I do, boys, a sort 0’ whisperin’ like !” 

** Climb up the pole,” suggested some one, “ you can hear bet ter then.” 
And the next moment Tom was ‘* swarming” up the post, looking like a 
menagerie edition of a superannuated panther with his tail cut off. He had 
arrived at the top, and had just reached his head round, and applied it to 
the wire, when with a yell and spring, he let go all holds, and came down 
like a stunned woodpecker, alighting first on the roof of a chicken coop, 
thence through the same, to the amazement of its feathered tenants who 
jncontinently ‘* mizzled.” 

Five minutes, and a pail of spring water brought back Tom to all the 
senses that nature in her mysterious dispensation has allowed to Hoosiers 
in general, Hisaccount of the matter was, that after ‘* he’d got up thar> 
he could hear one of them fellers at the ead of the wire,—he was’nt sure 
which end, but allowed it was the Louisville,—as them Louisville folks, 
he’d heard, were mighty pious,—a whistlin’ * old hundred’ as plain as day. 
(There was atolerable stiff breeze at the time, and Eolus was moaning 
across the mighty harp that Morse invented and dedicated to the God of 
winds,—by the bye, that’s a small touch of the sublime!) ‘* When allof 
a sudden, he felt as if somebody had tuk him the orfullest ca-whollop 
across the nape of the neck, and sent him offlike a barked squirrel,” 


had tuk his wife and gone a visitin? somewhere or other, to see 


The truth is, that this occurred about the same time when that white 
owl was found with its feet twisted (?) in the wires, somewhere in Penn- 
sylvania, perfectly dead from repeated shucks of electericity. They used 
stronger batteries then than they do now,—perfect ‘* Braggs batteries,’’ 
and besides the rash bird trusted himself on the wires just at the time 
when Polk’s annual message was ‘' jn transiter.”” He accordingly had the 
worse case of cholera on record. 

Three days after the above occurrences, the New York reporters ticked 
down the astounding intelligence that ‘*R. Jones, to day, struck P, Thomp- 
son on the head with a billet of wood at 1497 Ann street.” The wire broke 
immediately in two thousand pieces, cciling around the posts like scathed 
serpents; every reporter along the line fainted ; and the Louisville Couri- 
er, with its ‘* accustomed assiduity,” immediately got out an extra! 
Louisville, Feb. 18, 1949- C. A. P. 








Gallantry of the Troops at Ramnuggur. 

An extract from a private letter addressed to the ‘* London Times” con- 
tains the following :—* Nothing could exceed the accuracy of the enemy’s 
fire; their range was beautifully taken tor certain points, showing that they 
must have discovered them previous to our advance, and our artillery offi- 
cers say they never saw anything finer than the way their horse artillery 
were brought up to the edge of the river, and formed up. No nation could 
exceed them in the rapidity of their fire. It is said that a Frenchman, 
late an officer in the Maharajah Runjeet Singh’s service, and aide-de.camp 
to General Avitabile, named L’Enjant, commands them. No men could 
act more bravely than the Sikhs. They faced usthe moment we came on 
them, firing all the time, and when we did ceme on them, some opened 
out and immediately after closed rotnd us, while others threw themselves 
on their faces or turned their backs, protected by a shield from the stroke 
of the dragoon sabre, and the moment that was given, turned round, ham- 
strung the horee and shot the rider, while their individualyacts of bravery 
were the admiration of all: many stoed before a charging squadron, and 
singled out a man, after killing or wounding whom they themselves were 
cut down immediately, while many, before. their blows could take effect, 
received the point of a sabre and fell in the act of making acut. Amongst 
our officers, Captain Gall’s personal courage was most conspicuous. He 
took, single- banded, one of the enémy’s standards, but, before he could 

get assistance, he was knocked over, and his right hand nearly severed 

from his body ; some of his mev, however, rushed to his rescue, and sav- 

ed him from receiving a mortal wound, though they could not again recover 

the standard which he so hardly fought and suffered for. After Capt. Gall 

was knocked over, a young Cornet, named D’Urban Blythe, rode at the head 

of the troop, and while charging, saw Lieutenant Macmahon fall wounded 

a little way off, and a Sikh rushing forward to kill bim. Cornet Blythe 

galloped torward, gave point, and sent his blade clean through the Sikh 

on three different occasions. Afterwards he rushed out from his troop, 

and each time, in single combat, kilied his man. Many private soldiers 

performed wonders, but I must not omit to mention that, after Captain 

Fitggerald fell, Captain Wilmer’s troop was passing on their return, when 

they saw he was alive. Captain Wilmer, with four troopers, dismounted 

and succeeded io bringing him in under the most frightful fire. All agree 

in one thing, that, however nobly the 14th gained their laurels in the Pen- 

insula, ao charge they ever made could surpass this in gallantry.” 
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The Pleasant Ballad of Tomme Hyer and Ye sullivan 
Frew The Colonel’s ¢ in the terarvy World.” 
Ho, all ye fancy gentlemen 
And patrons of the ring, 


Give ear unto the pleasant song 
I am about to sing j 

’Tis not of merry revellings, 
Nor love and ladies’ charms, 

But of two doughty champions 
And fearful feats of arms ! 


These valiant men, it is well known, 
Did all their friends invite 
Into the State of Maryland, 
Where they with fists should fight ; 
And thereupon the sporting gents 
In mighty crowds did seek 
To reach Pool Island, in the Bay 
Of famous Chesapeake ! 


But Francis Thomas, Governor, 
In dudgeon high, quoth he, 
‘‘Within the State of Maryland, 
This fight shall never be !” 
And to the Sheriffe then he cried, 
“Go forth, thou trusty man, 
And catch Tomme Hyer without delay, 
And eke Ye Sullivan.” 


forthwith a mighty posse then 
The Sheriffe he did raise, 

And joined to them those mighty men, 
The Independent Greys ; 

And in the steamboat Boston they 
Did all put off to sea, 

And under a great head of steam 
Sailed off right valiantly. 


Then came a man in dreadful haste, 
Unto Tomme Hyer he came, 
“Up! up! my worthy champion, 
And try the dodging game !” 
And to Ye Sullivan likewise 
His trusty second pegges, 
“Up! up! my worthy champion, 
And run with all your legges !"’ 


Thereat these mighty men sprang off 
The beds where they had slept, 
And through back windows to the ground, 
In half a minute leapt, 
And ran all night till every limb 
Was almost out of joint, 
But came at last to Kent Countee, 
And eke to Roache’s Point ! 


And then it was they formed the ring 
To fight this famous match, 

And sixteen times these men of pluck 
Did come up to the scratch. 

And with both fists Ye Sullivan 
Did at Tomme Hyer let fly, 

But soon he got a terrible 
Left-hander in his eye. 


But for all that, this hero bold 
Had not a mind to flinch, 

And at the ropes, with might and main, 
His enemy did clinch, 

But all in vain, for still Tomme Hyer 
Did flax Ye Sullivan, 

Till when the !6th round came round, 
He was a used up man 


But where were all those sporting gents, 
Who started to be there | 

QO, some had sloped for Baltimore, 
And some for Delawsre ! 

And where the Sheriffe and his troop 7 
O, they were safe and sound, 

Hare by Pool Island, in the Bay 
Of Cheeapecke—aground ! 


O then the Sheriffe and his men, 
Were in a great to do, 

And all the Independent Greys 
Did look exceeding blue ; 

But when the tide cime up egain, 
For Baltimore they ran, 

And so they all got safe ashore, 
And did not lose a man ! 


But still the aaddest thing of ail, 
Remaineth to be told ; 

A Philadelpbia constable 
Did nab the victor bold ; 

Tomme Hyer in dungeon derk doth lie, 
And soon it may be said, 

Phat though he won the famous fight, 
He still was punished / 





MAT MORGAN, 
WHO WAS CUKED OF THE CHOLEKA BY A FRIGHT 





We have heard of several persons whose fear of the cholera invited its at- | 
We know of no one, except it be Mat Morgan, from whom fear ban- | 
Mat was gardener, groom, and man of all work, to a merchant up | 


tack, 
ished it. 
town, and an honest fellow he was—and is, for that matter—and most assidu- 
ous in the discharge of his multifarious vocations. At early morning he might 
be heard, as he cultivated his vegetables, singing a “ high faluting” song of 
some twenty-one verses. And then at evening, when he brushed the ‘ boss’s’ 


horse, he might be heard whistling in tones of thrilling pathos, the ‘ Colleen | 


das scruithen amo,” or the “ Black Bird.” Mat was taken suddenly ill on the 
twenty-first of last month with cramps in his stomach, and he thought that his 
whistling and singing was all over with him. 

“Oh! ah! ee!” said he, running into the house of his employer, who hap- 


pened at the time to be at his office; ‘‘oh! ah! ee!” he repeated, claspiug his. 
hands over his abdomen. | 


“Why, what’s the matter, Mathew?” said the wife of his employer. 
“Oh, murther, madam! I’m kilt entirely. I feel me bowels tumblin’ in me 
belly like eels in a barrel. I’ve got the cholera morbus. 


“ Well, then, Mathew,” said his mistress, “Sampson has the buggy at the | 
door; get into it, and he will drive you right off to the Charity Hospital, for 
I am told the cholera patients have the very best nursing and medical atten- 
dance there.” 

Mat did as she bid him, and he was soon in the Charity Hospital. As soon 
as he went in, some medicine was administered to him, which alleviated in 
some measure his pain.. He then looked about him, and sooth to say, he did 
not like the appearance of things in his ward over well. Some poor fellows 
were Writhing in pain, others, prostrated by the disease, were as still as if death 
had already set his seal on their lips; and others were breathing as men do | 
when life is about to depart from them. Now some poor fellow was carried | 





ins cold and livid—a strongly marked case of the disease—now the porter’s bell | 
toll 


ed fitfully, and two men entered, and rolling a corpse out of the bed where 
it lay, carried it between them down stairs. It was too much for poor Mat; 
up he bounced from his bed, thrust himself into his clothes, and in twenty mi-~ 
— was back to the house of his employer, whom he found within, before 
im. ‘ 

“Why, Mat,” said his employer, “1 thought you were at the Hospital!” 

“So I was,” said Mat. 

** And why did you not remain there?” said his employer. 
not well yet?” 

“ Never was betther in my life, sir,” said Mat. 
that establishment ought to kill or cure any one !” 

“ How 60?” said his employer. > 

“ O, there’s such mortial sights there,” said Mat. “I was not well laid in 
my bed, whin I heerd the bell; it was not a natural ring, ather, but a kind of 
4 growl, like the bark of a sperit that w'd a&Shume the shape of a dog in a 
graveyard. 

“© What's that ?—fire, is it?’ sez I to an ould fellow that was tyin’ a bit of 
paper with my name on it to the bed post. ° 

“*No, it’s the dead bell,’ sez he. ‘No. 79 is to be taken to the dead house.’ 

“What for?’ sez I. 

“* To be dissected,’ sez he. 


% 


“Surely vou are 


“Be Gor, half an hour in 


| est perfume ever watted to the celestial * daughter of the dawn.’ 


Oh! ah! There it! 
is agin” 


“* What! like a pork pig?’ sez I, ‘ devided at the joints?’ 
‘ Just se sez h 
‘ And what’s that for?’ sez I 
‘For the benefit of the science,’ sez he. 


“ And sure enough, a couple of fellows came in, and very unconsarnedly 
| in they rovled 79 into their handbarrow, and carried him off. 
| “* There it is agin,’ sez I. 
| “* What?’ sez he. 
| “* That frightful ould bell,’ sez I. 
| “*Yis,’ sez he, ‘it’s 73’s turn this time,’ 
| ** And does he go to the dead-house, too?’ sez I. 
*** Of course he does,’ sez he; ‘ where else would you have him to go?’ 
“* And do ye have no wakes here?’ sez I. 
“ «No, nor no funerals either,’ sez he. 
| “*Nor nocryin’ over the corpse?’ sez I. 
“* No, that’s vulgar,’ sez he—‘ no people does that but the Irish.’ 
“*QO, murther !’ sez I, ‘and ye call this a Christian country; but you won’t 
catch me dyin’ or livin’ here long either, ould boy,’ sez I. ‘When I die, I 


ed up, had me clothes on in a jiffey—and here I am, as well cured of the cho- 
‘lera as if I had swallowed a whole apothecary’s shop.” 

* And what cured you so effectually, Mat?” said his employer. 

“ Well, tu tell you the truth,” said Mat, “devil a thing did it but the 
Sright sf N.O. Delta. 





A TOUR OF DUTY IN CALIFORNIA. 


A Tour of Duty in California. By Joseph Warren Revere, Lieut. U. S 
Navy, lately in command of the Military District uf Sonoma. Edited by 
Joseph N. Balestier, of New York. C.S. Francis & Co. 1849. 

The MS. of this agreeable book of travels was left in the hands of the 
editor by the author who is now on duty in California. It has been pre- 
pared for the press under the expectation thatit may ‘* prove useful, and 
perhaps entertaining.’ We bave no doubt that it will effect something in 
both these directions. The narrative commences with a departure from 
the Chesapeake and a voyage round Cape Horn, the difficalties of wkich, 
quite as formidable as usual, served to enhance the delights of the “ south- 
east trade” on the Pacific A visit to Lima is the pleasant incident of the 
cruize. After due reflections on the decrepitude of this portion of the 
Spanish world, we are treated to a glimpse of the Limenas, a few of whom 
linger in the graceful, but scandal-inviting saya, that seductive dress of 
silk clusely enveloping the form, and accompanied by the concealing man- 
ta, from which the concentrated fire of a single eye, all that is allowed to 
be visible, darts forth fires of loveliness and passion ; while the greater 
part of their country women are delivered over to the barbarities of French 
williners. Nature, however, is constant to the weil-turned foot and ancle, 
and Cinderellaslippers will not soon go out of fashion, 
ments, there is seldom a bull fight at Lima, but there Lieut. Revere saw 
| the Ravels, fresh trom Niblo’s, and an oily ** padre” one Sunday afternoon 
smuggling a cock under his garment to the suburbs. 

He next looked into Mazatlan along the coast. It is described as a nui- 
gance, ‘* a fourth rate Mexican town, with a full complement of slipshod 
women in ragged rebosos, and leperos swaggering about in parti-colored 
sarapes, gambling, drinking, and stabbing, at discretion” 
to Monterey reminded the writer ef the Maritime Alps of the Mediterra- 
nean, and contrasted favorably with the low shores of the Atlantic coast. 
This was the era just preceding the opening of the Mexican war, the days 
when Lieut. Fremont explored and surveyed, Don Jose Castro blustered 
and ran, to the amusemeitof the continent, Captain Sutter brushed up 
his defences,and looked out like a manifest destiny man ashe is for the 
coming of the States ! 
history of the adventurous Swede with the most extraordinary tulfilmept 
of his prophetic career, There were men enough in newspapers, and 
books, ana conversation, on the Atlantic to predict all this, but none of the 
heartof Sutter to put the matter io authentic fortifications on the Sacra- 
mento, Sutter’s Fort will remain one of the most memorable landmarks 
ot the West. 
again in Lieut. Revere’s book, tor the life of one such man is a living fact 
worth a hundred of the usual rigmarole narratives. We have then a view 
of the few military operations conoected with the conquest of California. 
A large party of ‘the natives seem to have been always friendly to the Uni- 
ted States, looking upon the matter not as treasOu to Mexico, but as a 
question of Independence for themselves. The time had come for the 
Mexican authority, such as it was, to expire, and it fell almost without vi- 
oleuce. In connexion with this point, we may allude to the author's stre- 
nucus assertion of the just inviolability of the Mexican land titles, in a 
chapter expressly devoted tothe subject, where he gracefully waives the 
right of discussion to Mr. Benton, whose recent speech in the Senate is 
given at length. 

Lieut. Revere’s opportunities of observation of the manners, customs, 
and scevery of the country were considerable. He gives us many happy 
sketches of the latter. His account of the beautuftul Napa valley, near 
Sonoma, has some of the pleasant features of Typee. It reminds the wri- 
ter of Rasselas and the Happy Valley of Abyssinia. A ride irom Monte- 
rey to Salinas is equally captivating. We are tempted to extract it:— 

SCENERY OF CALIFORNIA. 

‘* Early one fine morning [ lett Monterey with a companion to conduct 
me to Salinas, where We arrived about noon. Everything connected with 
this ride was delightful. The fresh morning air was redolent of the sweet 
It was 
none of your common-place Atlantic atmospheres, but laden with frag- 
|rance ; soft and voluptuous, yet not enervating, but gently bracing. In 





truth there was a pervading reality in the sweet gales which wooed us, | 


want to drop off somehow that they’ll bury me dacent;’ and with that Ijump- 


As for amuse- | 


The approach | 


They were on their way tast enough tocrown the | 


His story has been often told before, but it will bear reading | 





l¢ 


} from crown to ta i, and nine feet across the har 


; he claws and paws being 
The track tnis 


| in proportior nuge piabtigrado measured twenty-two 
nches in length, and eightes ches across nd had much the 

| appearance of footprip iman giant, the Dall, sole, heel, and toes, 

| being in the dust like those of a man.” 

| There is another description of a Spanish method of taking a bear by the 
lasso, an effective subject, which is illustrated by an indifferent lithographic 


print. The handling in such cases is admirable for bear or bull. and wor- 
thy of the most gallant arena of Old Spain. Indeed, as our dathor sug- 
gests, whatever may be thought of the Spanish capabilities for railways 
telegraphs, and such projects, there is no people which can compete with 
them in the chivalrous management of horses and bulls. 

The chapter occupied with the Indians, though a melancholy picture of 
a degraded race, is picturesque and interesting, The author’s reflections 
like those of every traveller in California, g0 back to the days of the Mis- 
sions, when the native race throve under the healthy and vigorous disci- 
pline of the Padres—and he remarks how well adapted the Roman Catholic 
system has been to the wants of the aborigines in newly discovered coun- 
tries, This is true ; yet there was an obvious defect in the culture of the 
Indians at the Presidios of California. They were not taught independence 
but were in a great measure slaves to the system. When that system fell, 
the compulsory [ndian civilization fell with it, and the race immediately 
relapsed into barbarism. j 

We cannot follow the author through all the topics of interest started 
in his pleasant volume. Though in some respects a desultor, book, it ig 
at the present time especially, of no little value. It gives, what we may 
presume to be an unprejudiced account) of a region upon which al\ eyes are 
now turned, and having been written before the gold”? was discovered, it 
is free from the mirage which that mineral casts over the Region. The 
defect of information on the latter point, however, is supplied by the early 
official reports of Mason and Larkins, which yet remain the best accounts 
which we have of the matter. We close with the written summary of 


THE RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA. 

‘* Wheat, oats, corn, rye, and all other cereal grains grow luxuriantly. 
In the more southern parts of the country, the fruits of the tropics flourish 
side by side with those of the temperate zone. 

The forests yield a large supply of timber, not only for the more ordina- 
ry purposes of life, but also for ornamental uses. 

The grape flourishes in unequalled luxuriance, and both in climate and 
geographical features, California resembles the wine countries of Europe. 
The sugar-cane grows so readily, that the southern part of California will, 
ere many years shall elapse, furnish sufficient sugar for the consumption of 
the whole territory. 

The pasturage afforded by the country is of the most luxuriant descrip- 
tion. and is capable of sustaining immense numbers of domestic animals. 

The vast numbers of cattle and horses which roam the hills and plains 
of California, were until recently, and perbaps are still, the most important 
| source of her prosperity. Whena mote industrious and thrifty race shall 
| take possession of the vacant lands which now invite the settler, the busi- 
| ness of raising cattle, horses, sheep, and other useful animals, will be im. 
| mensely augmented, and every kind of agricultural pursuit will receive 
jan —— which will make California ‘the exhaustless granary of a 
| world,’ 

The wild animals of the country will for many years yield a large sup- 
ply of peltries, while the elk, the deer, the bare, and many minor quadru- 
| peds, will furnish large supplies of excellent food, 

The numerous varieties of the feathered tribe will do their part in yield- 
ing food of the most dainty quality. 
| The sea will supply inexhaustible quantities of the most delicious shell- 
| fish, and the pearl oyster will yield a double treasure. 

The rivers and lakes will vie with the ocean in affording supplies of pis- 

| catory food ; and, in short, the resources of nature alone will, for years to 

| come, keep famine from the doors ot the most indigent. 

| The water-power of the country will afford every facility to the manu. 
facturer, and the day will come when the wool, cotton, silk, hemp, and 

flax, of California, will be woven in her own looms. 

The mines and mineral deposits will give employment to thousands of 
industrious men, and when the present teverish anxiety to dig gold shall 
subside, the aitention of the people will be turned to other metals which 
| abound in the mountains, 

United to all these natural advantages, is the unsurpassed beauty and 
grandeur of the scenery, which presents an endless series of glorious pic- 
tures, to cheer the beart and delight the eye. 

Bat I count most of all upon the race of nen who will mainly people and 
govern the country—that Auglo-Saxon race, which, transplanted to the free 
soil of America, has acquired new force, new impulses, new enterprise ; 
| that Anglo-Saxon race, which seems destined to possess the whole of the 
North American Continent which is adapted to the wants of civilized 
man.” Literary World. 





| 





THE WIDOW BEDOTT—TRADES WITH A PEDLER. 


‘Good mornin’ inarm ! can | trade any with ye to-day %” 

‘Land o’ liberty ! [ want to know if that’s you, Jabe Clark ! !’ 

‘Taint nobody else—but raly you've got the advantage of me.’ 

‘Hev, hay ! well, I guess it’s the fust time any body got the advantage of 
ye—do ye remember them shoes ye sold me in Wiggletown 1’ 

‘Jingo! J’ll be darned if taint the Widder Bedott ! why—ye look younger 
and handsomer ’n ever—’ 

‘It took them shoes to stir up yer memory—I always tho’t [’d like to hev a 
recknin’ with ye about comin’ such a trick on me—’ 

‘But Widder—”’ 

‘None o’ yer buts—didn’t ye tell me they was fust rate leather—and worth 








seeming toimpartto them intense vitality, and to establish sympathy if ten shillin’ every cent on’t—but seein’ twas me I mout hev ‘em for a dollar, say! 


' not familiarity with the viewless spirits who * people the sunbeam,’ 
way lay through delicious plains, richly enamelled with those exquisite 


wild flowers varying from palest blue to brightest flame-color, which are | 
produced spontaneously in all parts ot California. Occasioaally we wound | 
through groves of oaks verdant as tnisseltoe, and arraoged in clumps with | 


a skill which man might vainly imitate, through the opevings of which the 
startled deer darted with lightning speed as our cavalcade dislodged them 
trom their leafy coverts The balmy air, the perfume of countless flow- 
ers, combined with scenery now sweetly beautiful, now grandly bold, gave 
zest and lifetothe conscious enjdymenut of the free and rapid motion of 
our steeds, which united to fleetness and spirit j.erfect obedience to the 
rider’s will. Lam not aware of any higher and truer enjoyment of mere 
| physical existence than this kind of travelling in California, which the 
world can hardly match. I have travelled in all sorts of ways, in all sorts 
| of countries; in the toiling diligences ot France, and on the broad pack- 
| saddle of a contrabandista’s mule in Spain; I have been whisked across 
| the Pontine marshes by halt-wild colts, guided by shouting postillions ; 
| been jolted half to death in Syria and Egypt on the unsteady deck of a ‘ de- 
i sert ship,’ conducted by Arabs clamorous for ‘bucksheesch ;’ travelled 
‘dawk’ in India, with the ‘ last new novel’ in a palankeen ; and once had 
| the pleasure to back an elephant in the Island of Ceylon. But all these 
were vulgar joys compared with the rapturous pleasure of travelling in 
that part of the United States of America called California. Seatedin your 
firm and chair like saddle, your horse held well in hance, but not irritated 
by the severe and subduing Spanish bit; going on a full gallop, which is 
| the travelling gait of the country, the shouting vaguero (outrider) driving 
on the road far ahead a ‘ caballada’ of rushing steeds, and changing your 
horse for a fresh one at the slightest symptom of fatigue, what can be more 
delightful, more satisfying, surrounded us you are with such glorious ac- 
cessories, breathing the fulness of life into every sense ? Who cares for 
the artificial world across the continent, when he can thus enjoy wild and 
uncontrolled independence? Who cares for the wealth of Wal! street, 
when, dashing over the painted plains and far-surveying hills, he may ex- 
claim with Goldsmith— 

‘ Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine |’ ” 

But fate has completed the picture by the one additional touch needed. 
Wall street envies Monterey. 

These descriptions of nature are varied with sketches of the Indian and 
| animal life by the way, of which we may reasonably prefer the latter. The 
grisly bears are in much finer condition than the Indians. Our author and 
his party met with an extraordinary fellow, an Ursa Major, on one of their 
journeys: 

A * ROUSER.” 

** He was a hoge bear lying on his back, and so entirely ignorant of our 
approach that he was in the most unceremonious and at-home sort of man- 
ver playing with his paws, which were sportively elevated in the air. 
Stringing bis bow with the rapidity of lightning, old Colorado shot two ar- 
rows up to the feather into the recumbent and unsuspecting foe, and hastily 
retreated, while I discharged the contents of my holster pistols into the 
monster as he made towards me, It was no time to stand on a point of 
honor, so I prqmptly gave my horse the spur, and he, like a well-trained 
beast, stood off with a spring to one side. The rest of the party soon came 
up, and an active, well-mounted, half-breed vaquers, named Hidalgo, whirl- 
ed his riata with a whiz around the head of the enraged animal, and he was 
soon despatched, after a sharp and unbearable conflict with the whole par- 
ty. He was indeed a‘rouser.’ His skin was of a light yellowish brown, 
grizzled all over with black and white hairs ; and he measured seven feet 





Our 


didu’t they bust out at the sides and run down at the heels and split on the in- 
step in less than a week’s time, and didn’t ye know they would serve me so 
when ye sold ’em to me—say !’ 

‘But Widder ye know—” 

‘Yes I know—I know ’twant the fust time you'd cheated me—but I ruther 
guess ‘twas the last time—and | aint the ouly one that’s made up their minds 
not to hev no more deal with ye—Sam Pendergrasses wife says 't if ever you 
darken her doors again you’!! ketch it.” 

‘Well, Miss Bedott, tu tell ye the plain truth, them shoes has laid heavy on 
my conscience for some time back—I dew confess with cumpunction that I had 
some short comin's in those days—I did use to git the better 0’ my customers 
sometimes in a bargain—lI've felt quite exercised about it lately. Ye see, 
Widder, I warn’t actiwated by religious principles then, that was the difficul- 
t 79 

"\Do ye mean to insianiwate that ye’ve met with a change !’ 

‘I think I may confidentially say [ hev.’ 

‘How long sence ?” 

‘Wal, about a year and a half. I experienced religion over in Vermont, 4¢ 
one o’ brother Armstrong’s protracted meetin’s. I tell ye, Widder, them spe- 
cial efforts is great things—ever sence I come out I've felt like a new critter. 

‘Wel, [ hope you've acted like one, and restored four-fold, as_ scripter com- 
mands, to them ye’ve got the better of. If yedidI guess yer pockets was 
cleaned out amazin’ quick.’ 

‘I am free to say I hev made restitution as fur as [ was able.’ ' 

‘Well then ye’d better hand over that dollar I paid for them shoes-or at 
least six shillin on’t, they want worth over twenty-five cents at the fard 

*Wal, I'll tell ye, Widder how I generally dew in such cases. I make a prac- 
tice o’ lettin’ on "em trade it out, (he begins to open his bores,) I ve got a Tot 
o’ goods that ’il make yer eyes water, | guess. {I make / & pint 0 carryin a 
finer stock than any other travellin’ merchant in this sectiou. 

‘Ye need’nt undew ’em—I haint no notion o’ tradia. 

‘But ’twont cost nothing to jest look at ’em, ye kaow—there, them pocket 
hankerchers is superior to any thing ye’ll find this side o’ New York. 

‘Wonderful thin though.’ : a8 gs 

‘Sheer, ye mean, that’s what they call sheer, 4 very desirable quality in 
linning cambrick. 1 tell ye widder, there sint no such hankerchers in Scrab- 
ble Hill.’ 

‘T’'ll bet a cent they’re half cotton.” ’ , : 

‘Half cotton ! jingo ! they ain’t half cotton—I’ll stake my repertation on’t— 
I mean my present repertation.’ 

*What do ye ax for ’em?’ So at 

‘Wal, them handkerchers orto fetch twelve shillin’ apiece. I never sold 
none for less, but bein’ as [ didn’t dew exactly the fair thing about the shoes, 
if yell take a couple {'ll strike off tew shiln’, and let ye hev’em for tew dollars 
and seventy-five cents.” : , ; 
, ‘Land o” liberty ! ye scare me, Jebe ! I’m wantin some nice handkerchers 
wonderfully jest now, but dear me! I'd go without to the eend o' my days 
afore I'd pay such 4 price for’em.’ 

‘Wal then, say tew dollars fifty cents : 
siderin’ the shoes.’ Mer. ve: 

‘Twenty shillin'! it’s awful high—I won't give it. ; ' 

‘Say eighteen shillin’ then, nobody could ax less than that, I’m sure. 

‘Eighteen shillin’! it’s tew much—I can’t afford it. ; 

‘Tew dollars then—take’em for tew dollars—it’s the same as given’ on ’em 
away. I tell ye Widder, ye wouldn't get such a chance if *twant for my feel- 
in’s in reletion to them shoes. I told ye they was woth twelve shillin’ apiece, 


I'm willin’ to let 'em go for that con- 
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©’ doin’ you a favor, any how—what d’ye say to that?’ 





Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


March 10. 





en 
ind so I spose I may as w put "em up agin—wal, I'm sorry, n 
vould be any object to me to let them go so cheap, only [ thought I'd 
the matter of the shoes. I’ve offered to make it up, 


sorry 


set my mind at rest a) ; 
and you've refused to have it made up, so the fault is yourn, not mine, my 
conscience is clear ; if folks will persist in stannin in their own light, I can’t 
help it, that’s all,’ (he replaces them in the box.) 


‘Lemme jest !ook at em once more, Jabez—these ts purty—can't take no | 


a” 


less thah tew dollars : 

‘Not a red cent less ; and I tell ye agin, itis the same as given’ on em away 
at that.’ 

‘Sure they ain’t half cotton ! 

‘Jest as -ure as I be that my name’s Jabez Clark.’ 

‘Well, then I guess I shall hev to take ’em.” 

‘I'm glad on’t for your sake—as | said afore, ’taint no object to me. I've 
got a piece o’ silk I want to show ye, Miss Bedott, a very desirable article for 
a wedden dress.” 

‘Lawful sakes ! I hope ye don't think I want such a thing.’ 

‘Wall, folks tell singular stories. [heerd something down here.’ 

‘O shaw ! *twont dew to believe all ye hear.’ 

‘J sold Elder Snitiles a black sattin stock and a buzzom pin yesterday; spose 
he wanted em for a partickelar occasion !' 

‘Git out, Jabe ! what sort of a buzzom pin was it ?” 

‘Wal ‘twas avery desirable pin ; topiz sotin gold. [ sold ittew him for 
almost nothing I always meke it a pint to accommodate the clergy in that 
way, never charge ’em full price. | always look upon the Elder «s a very gift- 
éd man—! staid here over the Sabbath once to hear him. I’m ruther in- 
clined tu the baptist order myself—have ben quaverin’ on the subjict ever sence 
I was brought out—in fact I’ve thought hard o’ given’ up the travelin’ marcan- 
tile business and studyin’ deology ; but on the hull, [I’ve about gin it up— 
*twouldent do for me to be confined to preachin’—my health requires such a 
mount of exercise. But here’s that silk, did ye ever see the beat on’t! now 


that’s what I call splended—it’s ginniwine French they call it ‘grody—grody— | 


grody,—what the dogs—them French names is consarnid hard to remember-- 
O, I know now ‘grody flewry ;’ jest take a realizin’ sense o’ the colors—how 
elegant them stripes is shaded off, green and yaller and purple, regular French 
tricolor, as they call] it,’ 

‘It's slazy though, ther aint much heft to it.’ 

‘Heft ! to be sure taint heavy, but heavy silks aint wornno more ye know ; 
they’re all out o’ fashion—these ere light French silks is all the go now—ye 
see folks has found out how much more durable they be than the heavy ones— 
them’s so apt to crack—why one o’ these ere outlast a dozen on ‘em. I’ve 

ot jest 4 pattern on’t left—had a hull piece—sold tew dresses off on’t one to 
, nea Hogebome’s daughter in Greenbush, and the other to the Reverend Dr. 

Foyo's wife in Albany. Now, widder, what do ye say to takin’ that ; *twould 
make a most hyastical weddin’ dress.’ 

‘Well, taint for me to say I’m wanting such an article—but spozen I was— 
I've got a new one that'll dew. Sister Maguire pickt it out for me. She 
haint got much taste about colors, but she’s a good judge of quality.’ 

‘Got it made up?’ 

‘ No; but the manty ’maker s comin to-morrer to make it.” 

‘Lemme see it, if you please; I want to compare it with this’ (she brings 
it). ‘Jingo, I'll be darned if taint stun-color! the fag end of all colors! 
Why, a body’d think ‘twas some everlasting old maid, instid of a handsome 
young widder that had chose such a distressed thing for a weddin’ dress.’ 
<~‘Lawfal sakes! I didn’t say ‘twas a weddiu’ dress—and didn’t say I chose 
it myself; for to tell the truth, I didn’t more’n half like it; but Sister Maguire 
stuc to *t was more suitable than any other color—and then, tew, she thought 
‘twas such an amazin’ good piece.’ 

‘Good piece!“Jingo! what did you pay fort?’ 

‘A dollar a yard. There’s twelve yards on’t—got it o’ Parker and Petti- 
bone, and they said ’twas first rate.’ 

‘Wall, I don’t spose they meant to cheat ye—they got cheated themselves 
when they bought that silk. I always knowed that Parker and Pettibone 
warn’t no judges 0’ goods. The fact is, them New York merchants puts off 
the old onsailable articles onto ’em, and make ’em think they’re ginteel and 
desirable. I tell ye, widder, ye got most consarnidly took in when ye bought 
that silk. You won’t wear it three times afore it'll crack out at the elbows, 
an fray out round the bottom.’ 

‘Well, I hain’t ben suited with it none o’ the time—shouldn’t a got it if Sis- 
ter Maguire hadn’t a ding-dong'd me into it. Ther was a blue one ther, ’t I 
liked a great deal better.’ 

‘I tell ye, Widder, it raly hurts my feelins to think o’ your standin’ up along- 
side o’ Elder Snittes with guch a consumid lookin’ thing on.’ 

‘O shaw!—stop yer hectorin’ about the Elder; I aint obleeged to hev eve- 
ry body that’s after me.’ 

‘Wal, I know that—only such chances as Elder Sniftes ain’t to be sneezed 
at, ye know. But speakin’ o’ that silk—if twant for standin in my own light 
so consarnedly, I’ll be darned if I wouldn't offer toswop for a small matter ’o 
boot.’ 

‘Boot! that’s wus than the shoes! ‘Spose I'd go to givin’ boot to get red 
on’t after payin such an awful sight o’ money for’t in the fust place.’ 

‘Wal, twould be rather aggravatin if you’d got a full pattern—you hain’t 
but twelve yards. Of course ye didn’t calkilate to hev no trimmin, or ye’d 
a got more.’ 

*I thought I shouldn’t trim it, considerin ——’ 

‘Yes, I understand—considerin’ twas for a minister's wife 

‘Git out, Jabe—I didn’t say so.’ 

‘I tell ye, Widder, you're too partickler—ministers wives is as dressy as 





anybody. The Reverend Doctor Fogo’s wife has hern made up with three | ouch defaults, thue concludes—** The Stewards of the Jockey Club will 
wide cross-grained pieces round the skirt; Jingo! they set it off slick. These | ; 
= | 


ere striped silks look fust rate with cross-grained trimmin’—seems to go wind- | 


in’ round and round, and looks so graceful kinder. I seen lots on ’em in this 
city. How them city ladies would larf at such a dress as yourn! But out 
here in the country, folks don’t know nothin.’ 


PROGRAMME OF THE ENGLISH SPRING RACING 


RA EN 
- S y me S deais in fictio 
She gathers a repertory of facts 
e with some reserve and slight restriction 
But mostly sings of human things and acts. 
And that’s one cause she meets with contradiction, 


For too much truth at first sight ne’er attracts.” Brron. 





The Sheet Calendar which was published on the 6th of January last, 
came forth in gallant array. It was indeed a goodly note *‘ thatall whorun 
| May read” with gratification, not alome as respects the sport they especial- 
ly delightin, but with reference generally to the social aspect ot rural 
| England. Time was when Peace and Plenty dwelt under the vine and fig 
tree; time is, when they fini better shelter beneath the oak. It was not 
long ago that the Book Calendar was extended to two annual volumes— 
they will be substantial tomes when all the matter of the coming season 
finds record in their pages. Within the last few years some of the leading 
stakes have increased three, four, and five hundred per cent. ; as, for in 
| stance, the Chester Cup, which in 1839 had forty-three nominations—in 
1549, has two hundred and nine! The fact, which is thus presented to 
| us, 18 that there are a vast many more race- horses than there were ten years 
since, which should seem to augur that there are also more superfluous 
funds at the service of those who have a taste for the sport of horse- 
racing. 

But this is a conclusion we are not warranted in jumping at too hastily. 
The entries also go to show that the turf has assumed more of a business 
| character than it ever bore heretofore. There can be nothing discourteous 
| 1b assuming when we see an enormous racing establishment that the pro- 
, prietor has some object more than ordinary in supporting it. Noblemen, 
and great lords of the soil, have a direct interest in promoting every branch 
ot rural policy; they also surround themselves with the appliances of pomp 
end circumstance as parcel of their position. When persons not so cir- 
| cumstanced, and who are otherwise connected with sporting in a specula- 
| tive way, set up studs superior to those possessed by the noblest and the 
wealthiest in the kingdom, not only in the number of animals, but in their 
intrinsic excellence, it is impossible to come to any conclusion than that 
such establishments are meant to pay their way. In the goed old times the 
turf ranked foremost of all the contrivances for emptying the pockets of 
gentlemen of ** enterprize and spirit;” in the new era, a good many, not 
wanting in enterprize, make a living of it. Why should not a few make 
a fortune? There has been a spirit of rivalry for some while extant be- 
| tween the two factions of the course—the amateurs and the professionals. 


.| These appear at length prepared for the ‘* cast,” their champions being 


| Lord Clifden and Mr Benjamin Green. As Sam Slic’c says, * it’s a caw- 
| tron” to see how they take the field for the approaching campaign. For 
| the Chester Cup my Lord arrays a company of nine—Mr. G. throws down 
| the glove with halt a score. The commoner has four for the Metropolitan 
| Stakes—the peer has five; Green’s half dozen for the Liverpool Cup will 
have to encounter Clitden’s nine: and so they go through the Calendar 
| “4 hammer and tongs,” like Sir Charles Coldstream and Ironbrace in ‘* Used 
Up”—phrase unwelcome to the turfite’s ear. With the command of trumps 
| these two bands possess, what chance is there for the small cards? One 
| truste to his superiority in honors—the other forces him and wins by the 
| knave— 
| ** Lay on Macduff, 
And damned be him that first cries ‘ Hold! Enough!” 
(Exeunt—fighting. ) 


In the ** Times” newspaper of the 15th ult., there was a paragraph 
headed ‘* Defaulting M. P.’s,” wherein it was stated that an honorable 
member was required by his constituents to resign his seat, in consequence 
of having neglected to pay his debts of honor. In Moore’s ‘ Life of Byron,” 
the noble poet tells (by means of an extract from his journal,) a very ex- 
traordinary story, (for which it seems a miracle that the publisher escaped 
being called to the bar of the Lord’s House of Parliament,) of his being 
summoned from a ball as the casting vote on the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill in 1812. Here we have the civil and political privileges contingent 
on a gentleman of two or three and twenty being indisposed or ‘unfitted for 
a country dance. Conceive—and it is possible—the repeal of the Union 
lost because the member for the borough of Clonmel had made way for an 
Orangeman with his casting ‘* No!” all through his being in default in the 
sum of £100 to Mr. Higgins, ‘* without evincing any disposition to pay.” 
What would the ghost of O'Connell say to such ** hereditary bonds«.en’s” 
shades as it might happen to fall in with on such an occasion! 

I cannot altogether reconcile it to my conscience to put instances of this 
sort in a mocking spirit. Like the ruin wrought among the railway ravers 
of 45, the misery occasioned by speculating in the odds is only brought 
home to us when ‘ve miss a friend fromm his accustomed haunts, or hear of 
his removal to Coventry. A circular announcing the arrivals at that fash- 
ionable resort would—foer more reasons than one—be a useful manual for 
persons concerned in betting. It was but a day or two back that asking 
accidentally after one of the best hearted fellows in the world—the very 
soul of honor and honesty—TI learnt that he bad been “ unfortunate” towards 
the close of last season. . . . ‘* He wona large sum,” said my informant, 
** from , but he can’t get it!” The loser thus referred to, in the lan- 
wuage of a sporting lawyer, has been for the last two or three years ** lodg- 
ing at the farthest house in Queer street!” Imagine a man being considered 
** unfortunate” in not being able to get a handful of bundred pound notes 
from a customer who at this particular point of time might as easily pay 
the national debt as ‘‘ settle with his laundress!”’ Has the vexed question 
—a debt of honor—been at last submitted to public arbitrament fairly and 











|on its merit? Persons in arrears for stakes or forfeits, by the rules of the 
| Jockey Club, are absolved from the penalty of their default by discharging 
| their obligations. So also with regard to bets—in so much as the Jockey 


Club has to do with them. Rule 41, after setting forth the penalties for 


not entertain any claim emanating from a person who has received the above- 
named notice” (that is to say, of the racing privileges which he has forfeit- 
ed,) ‘*wntil the claims upon him shall be certified to have been discharg- 


| ed.”’ But the affair has assumed a far more serious aspect. A member of 


Parliament is called upon to accept the Chiltern Hundreds because he has 


‘If I'd a trusted to my own taste, I shouldn’t a got it. I wish to massy I} not paid certain hundreds of a ‘sterling stamp.” Will the Clubs of St. 


hadn't a been governed by Sister Maguire.’ 
‘Jingo! wouldn’t it be quite an idee for you to be the fust in Scrabble Hill 


| James’s follow the Club of Clonmel? Will they be ** more Irish” or “less 


nice?’ Matters can scarce remain as they are; in the meanwhile, those 


| the money you won, but the money you did not lose, figurativel; 
which you did io fact i am only here dea g with the abstrac 
(hese speculative undertaking According t the prospect 
-h I have seen, ** hedging” is a part of the system, but so ambig 
defined as to defy any attempt to analyze the details. Perhaps there are 
| some that express themselves more clearly: my sample, however, I should 


presume, is about ** first chop.” It has a book on four events to the melo- 
dy of upwards of a quarter of a million, and notwithstanding alt that is 
said and sung about California, that’s a ‘‘ stunner,” 

The muse, with your leave, will turn over another leaf of her ‘* reper- 
tory.” The first item that claims the eye—and a fitting cynosure of ra- 
cing observance it is—is the Derby with two hundred and thirty-eight nom- 
in ations, of which one hundred and sixty-five are in training. In the face 
of this fact, we find during the first week of January but four animals quo- 
ted in the returns from Tattersall’s, while in the corresponding week ten 
years ago, when the entries were only 143, there were thirty. This brings 
us to the Chester Cup, as next in conventional order. In 1839 the nom- 
inations amounted to 43—there are this year 209! Lives there the math- 
ematician who shall handicap such a field as this? The ring furnished 
financiers, at all events, that estimated it in the balauce, albeit the weights 
were not yet forthcoming. Seme idea may be formed of the system of 
speculation now at workin matters connected with horse-racing, from a 
comparison of the betting on this event, before the handicap on the accep- 
tances are out, with the market for the greatest of all the season’s race. 

The merits of horses are its ‘great discouragement.” Go to the Corner, and 
no one gives himself the trouble to name such an animal as the Flying-Dutch- 
man to you at 9 to 2 six months before the race ; but Mrs. Taft, at 50to 1, is 
the theme of all eloguence—rigmarole inclusive. The new aspirant for the 
honours of the ring—the Newmarket Handicap—has its fifty-nine subscriptions 
—the Liverpool Cup its seventy——-the Northamptonshire Stakes one hundred 
and thirteen—-the Somersetshire seventy eight ; and from these premises the 
general progress of the turf may be safely computed. A retrospective glance 
at the Index to the book Racing Calendar for 1848 may serve those who desire 
an insight into the position of English horse racing in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Such studs in training as those of Colonel Anson, the Duke 
of Bedford, Lord Chesterfield, Lord Clifden,: Mr. Drinkald, Lord Eglinton, 
Lord Exeter, Sir John Gerard, Lord Glasgow, Mr. Benjamin Green, Sir Jo- 
seph Hawley, Mr. Meiklam, Mr. George Payne, Mr. Pedley, Colonel Peel, the 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Stanley, Lord Strathmore, and others that might be 
quoted, would puzzle the logic of your ‘audator temporis acti. And all this 
done with an unimpeachable experience of the cost that comes of it as sure as 
cause and effect. That a gentleman should make the turf one of the agents 
of his recreation is almost natural in this country—that, unless with an income 
that bids defiance to fate, he should enter upon it as a rural engagement, must 
be the result of a distortion of judgment which a jury might safely call by a 
plainer name. No two men ought to have been more keenly aware of this than 
those artists, Samuel Chifney and William Scott. hey were wealthy and 
happy before their names appeared among the owners of race-horses. How 
was it afterwards ? 

William Scott brings Doncaster and ** Auld Lang Syne,” and Charles 
! XII, and Don John, and eke Sir Tatton Sykes, of mysterious memory, be- 
fore ‘‘ the mind’s eye.” And with the recollection of the past comes re- 
flection on the future, Hath the tide of flood turned, and are the fortunes 
of the once prosperous and palmy northern meeting on the ebb? Some 
few years back the clouds lowered ominously upon the prospects of Don- 
caster races. The corporation hac turned its back upon them: each an- 
niversary was distinguished by some passage of bad pre-eminence, and the 
whole mise en scene was out of joint, At the critical moment the Jockey 
| Club arrived to the rescue. Qne thousand pounds in aid of the racing 
| funds was secured out of the iron hands of the authorities; fresh materi- 
al was contributed towards the entries; new stakes were promoted, and 
life and vigour infused into the management. The result was a fair har- 
vest for some successive years—despite certain episodes of sheer practice 
which waited on them like a blight on the hopes of the husbandman. A 
reference to the returnsof the last season, and the nominations for ’49 and 
00, suggests, however, a very different view. The Champagne—the 
** crack” Two-year-old Stake—had thirty-two subscribers in 1845 , it has 
but seventeen in 1849 The great St. Leger, of last year, had one hundred 
and forty-three for 1849 (these nominations, let it be remembered, were 
made /ast year) ; the number for 1850 is ninety seven—a falling off of very 
nearly one-third. The Park Hill Stakes—the northern Oaks—stands thus, 
as to its averages: 1848, forty-one; 1849, thirty-three; 1850, twenty one. 
Upon a similar scale are the engagements for all the stakes that have closed 
| for the meetings of ’49 and 50. Under any circumstances, such a state of 
| things would generate suspicious anticipations—but as the contemporary of 
/a rapidly increasing taste for breeding and training race-horses, does it 
| “te seem conclusive that Doncaster, as Paddy says, is ‘‘ going to the 

ad ?” 
| However, the hint may be takenin time, though the tardiest people in 
| the world to open their eyesto the working of the turf policy are those 
| who are the sharpest in all else that relates to it. For instance, not a word 
| has been said about the mischievous practice of publishing the nominations 
i for handicaps long in advance of the weights. What’s the use of it? The 
| inconvenience, if not the unfairness, is obvious enough. To illustrate this, 
| take the case of Mrs. Taft tor the Chester Cup. This lady has to recom- 
| mend her for public favor, having started last year for that event—her only 

ap pearance—earrying, as a three-year-old, 5st. 4lbs , and being no where.” 
Now, seeing the rush to get on, what conclusion is the handicapper to are 
rive at—indeed, at what conclusion ought he to arrive—but that this half- 
bred mare is something mysterious ; that either ber running, or the run on 
| her, cannot be on its merits, and therefore he makes provision for the diffi- 
culty in striking his averages. It is nonsense to say that any public wrong 
| would necessarily be involved in keeping the nominations back till the 
| weights were apportioned—a work that would require a rather long inter- 
|val. You can’t contrive a plea for getting up a handicap that shall not be 
obnoxious to possible foul play. There’s no use in supposing cases, because 
| they might give offence where none was meant. The system itself jis faul- 
ty; it is founding a game of hazard with race-horses for dice, whereat the 
| player pays for the box. The secrets of Cabinet Councils have oozed out 
| before now ; and so most probably will the mysteries of the handicap, un- 
| til the time arrives, if ever, that it shall be placed on a footing with the 
‘craft of freemasonry. Little birds will pick up little subtleties, and whis- 
| perthem into friends’ ears, in spite of all that can be cared for by the 
| present regime..... Apropos of which, here follow the weights—or at 














to come out in a * grody flewry.’ Them colors woul, be wonderful becomin’ | speculators who have demands on the face of their books against members | least a gossip about them—forsuch of the Spring Handicaps as closed on 


to you; jest let me hold it up to ye, and yon stan up and look in the glass. 


Jingo! its becominer than I thought ’twould be. I tell ye, Widder, ye must 


hev that silk, and no mistake.’ 
* Dear me! I wish I could afford to swop. What's it worth?’ 


Ifeel I could. It’s a high priced silk, bein’ as it’s so fashionable now; I'll tell 
you, Miss Bedott—though I wouldn’t tell everybody—the fact is, I got that 
silk at a bargain, and of course I can afford to let it go for considerable less 


than I could if I’d paid full price. Ye see, the marchant I took it of was on | 


the pint o’ failin’, and glad to sell out for any money. He didn’t ax but a dol- | 
lara yard. ‘There’s fourteen yards left, as you can see by the folds—and you | 
bargain.’ 
* Land o” liberty! fourteen dollars! I can’t think on’t.’ 
‘Wal, then, I'll do still better by ye. I want you should hev this silk—so | 
spozen I take your’n off yer hands, and you take this, and jest pay me the | 
balance. Mabby I could sell that to some distressed old quaker woman that 


wants an every day frock—and what if I couldn’t, I should hev the satisfaction | 
| 


* Lemme see—the balance—that would be tew dollars; I’ve paid twelve for 
other already. I don’t know about spendin’ so much money—don’t know | 
what Sister Maguire ’d say to it; she is gone over to see old aunt Betsey 
Crocket—aunt Betsey’s sick. Sister Maguire hates striped silk, and pedlers 
tew—won’t never trade with ’em.’ 

* Jingo! come to think on’t, I'm a tarnel goose to be willin’ to stand in my 
own light jest for the sake of accom™odatin’ the wimmin folks—taint no ob- 
ject to me’ (he folds up the silk). 

‘Stop a minute, Jabe, I'll risk it, it’s time I was my owa mistress, any how. | 
I know Sister Maguire ’ll say it’s tew gay for me, and call it flambergasted, but | 
I don’t care.’ 

‘Gay! I wish to massy she could see a dress that Elder Cole’s wife out east 
has got—entirely red—the reddest kind o° red, tew—stripes as wide as my | 
hand! That's ruther flambergasted for a minister's wife. So ye think ye’ll 
take it, hey ?’ 

* Dunno but I will, on the hull.’ 

* Wal, I spose I'd orto stand to my offer—but I tell ye, Widder, it’s a bar- 
gain.” 

‘Fourteen yards, ye say?’ 

‘Fourteen yards plump—ye may count the folds at the edge. Ye can hev 
cross grain trimmin’, if yetakea notion. Jingo! won't it give the Scrabble 
Hill wimmin fits to see ye with that on?’ 

* Well, I'll take it; see, how much do I owe ye now?’ 

* But can’t I sell anything else?’ 








* Wal, I can’t expect to get the full worth on’t; I'll sell it tew ye as low as } 


| the odds the dealings on both sides was ‘for account,” while the Racing 


| expressing ‘*notrust.” Now let us look at the rationale of the affair. 





Every man has something to do which he neglects, every man has faults to 
conquer which he delays to combat. 


of the Lower House will know how to strike the balance. 
The day of ‘* reckoning” for the tM, as well as issues of a graver nature, 


is coming. The evil has had its rnn—the good deserves aturn at last. 


Sharp practice no doubt will continue to distinguish its traffic, but the mo- 
nopoly of ‘‘tricherie”’ is on its jast legs. The following postscript appear- 
ed to an account of an examination at Exeter last month, of two persons 
charged with an extraordinary mail robbery on the Great Western Railway 
—‘* The prisoner, Edward Nightingale, it is said, carried on the business 
of a horse-dealer, at Hoxton, near London. His father, George Nightin- 
gale, who has been dead about six months, obtained considerable notoriety 


| the first of the last month. 

On the 19th of January was published the Sheet Racing Calendar, con- 
‘taining the weights tor the Chester Cup, the Northamptonshire Stakes, 
| the Metropolitan Handicap, the Somersetshire Stakes, and the Newmar. 
| ket Handicap. The highest weight, that for the Chester Cup, being 9st. 
| 9lbs.; the lowest, that for the Northampton and the Metropolitan—4st. 
|For these five events two hundred and ninety horses have been handi- 
| capped, with 5st. Yib. to be apportioned between. Whata trial of skill 
|and patience! Now, taking into account the variation in the premises— 
| that is, the 9st. 9ib. highest weight for the Chester Cup, and 9st. 111b. 


ts : ; : ~ ., by his gambling transactions at Goodwood and other places, where he alone | ditto for the Somersetshire Stakes—the weights, as a whole, are very ac- 
may have it for fourteen dollars, just what it cost me. I tell ye, Widder, it’s a | was allowed to have a booth, and where he acted as banker.” It this be | curately averaged. There are discrepancies, to be sure, ae Lambswool, 


| 


a fact, what a moral it supplies for the ola saw—** As the twig is bent, the b years old, 6st. 10lb., for the Chester Cup, and eight stone for the New- 


tree’s inclined !” 

Pending those arrangements, which either legislative enactn.ent or some 
device of popular suffrage will at no distant day make the law of racing 
engagements, it is worth while to examine the schemes that now seek pub- 
lic favor as substitutes for the extinct ‘‘sweeps.’ Foremost of these are 
certain establishments to which have been given the names of ‘* Racing 
Deposite Banks and Betting Offices.” The title is obscure: at all events, 
it does not convey the principle upon which their trade is transacted. It 
is, then, an opposition to the business of the old book-makers and commis- 
sioners of Tattersall’s—with this difference, that with the latter brokers of 


Deposit Banks and Betting Offices confine the credit to themselves, and re- 
quire their custemers to pay cash or ‘‘ deposit”—which is a polite way of 


We assume that the dealing on both sides is absolutely illegal; that the 
contract has no existence except in the individual good faith of those who 
enter into it. You learn through some source on which you have reliance, 
that a nomination for the Derby—whose current price is 100 to 1—has been 
tried somehow and somewhere, and ‘is worth backing.” You go or send 
to Tatterssll’s, and take from the best public man who will lay them the 
odds you want. He puts you down in his book, say £2,000 to £20; you 
make a memorandum to the same effect, seeing that he has done so like- 
wise, end there, for the present, the matter ends. Barring your fancy 
dies, or is declared not to start, you can never be much worse till the race 
is over, and you lose. Say he goes up to 50, 40, or 30 to 1, you hedge with 
the party who laid you the odds, for 1t is a rare and hazardous exception for 
the layer of long odds in the ring to refuse’a hedge to the ae. You are 
now on velvet; you cannot lose—you may win. If the animal you have 
backed comes in first, and the party with whom you backed him goes off 
thereupon, you are only “* as you were!” Such things have occurred, and 
will again. But in liew of your Tattersall’s black sheep, liad your custo- 
mer been a “ Betting Deposit Bank”—for even banks have been known to 


market Handicap, The difference betwee1xthe highest weights for these 


races is as 9st. 9ib, to 9st. Sib. ; the Chester Cup being by so much heavi- 
|er than the Newmarket Handicap. This exception is the property ef Mr. 


| Pedley. Honeycomb, 3 years old, at Chester, 6st. 2ib.; at Northampton, 
| Ist. Conquest, dst. Sib., Chester ; 6st. 8lb., Northampton ; and frem ten 


| pounds to five pounds of variation in other cases is about a balance of the 


averages. The most remarkable instance is that of Lambswool. This colt 
raced but once last year—namely, for the Borough Member's Plate, at Mal- 
ton, winning it after four heats, carrying eight stone ; beating Fitzwilliam, 
Ennui, Sally Maggs, and the Jewess. The third heat he won by three 
lengths, the fourth by a length. These are matters for those whom they 
concern—who no doubt will canvass them to the best of their possibilities. 
The most puzzling question that arises, on a glance at the weights for theder 
races is, in the event of large acceptances, where are the jockeys to come 
from? The average of the nominations weighted gives the lot under, as 
three to two over that above, 73st. At Chester, there are fifty-eight ranging 
between 6st. and four stone four pounds !......One can’t contemplate such 
weights, put upon race-horses’ backs, without calling to mind the figure 
that the ‘* feather” cut, flying round the Roodee in Red Deer’s year. 

The ultimate fate of these five great spec ulative events, so far as the ac- 
ceptances, will be decided on the day this sotice seesthe light. It will 
then be busy days in the market. Among the other netabdilia in the Cal- 
endar of the 19th ult. was the announcement that there will be no races 
at Knutsford this year—pleasant Knutsford ! once the beau ideal of a pro- 
vincial|meeting—neither at Coventry, “* in consequence of a new course be- 
ing in’course of construction.” Also here were the nominations ter the Ham 
Stakes, at Goodwood, for ’51, and for the Gratwicke, at the same place, for 
52, For the former there is the produce of thirty-six mares named : for the 
latter the*produce of twenty-nine, The subscribers to the latter last year 
were fifty. Enough, however, has been already said, perhaps, in the way of 
analysis, as far as relates to the future promise of the turf; and as to an an- 
atomy of the handicap, it would dety a hand keener than that of the gen- 
tleman who made two slicesof a Bank of Eugiand note, the other day. 





** bolt”—in commercial phrase to ‘‘ close,” you would not only have lost 
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What areal blessing he would be next season to the hamdepartment at 
Vauxhall! I say it can’t be done—that morale of the handicap. Is is ne- 
cessary to quote proofs ? Last spring, Glensaddel won the Great Metro- 
politan Stakes at Epsem, carrying 5st. Slb.: this year they have put /st. 


3lb. on him at Northampton. Last year, Mrs. Taft ran ‘‘ no where” for 
the Chester Cup, carrying 5st. 4lb.: this year they put 7st. 5lb. upon her 
at Northampton. Would not it be as well, if only for the sake of symme- 
try, when handicaps come out by the batch, as on the first of January, were 
the manufacturers to compare their handiwork, before submitting tt to 
public inspection? It could do no harm, and it would look so much bet- 
teresseee “ 

Such i3 an epitomised repertory of facts ; for the publication of which, 
I suppose, some ready-made journeyman of satire will see it profitable to 
run a muck at the compiler. Until the monstrous nuisance of racing 
‘* Sweeps” was abated, their purpose and policy were shown up without 
remorse or ruth in these notices. Meanwhile and since, there was a great 
outpouring of gin and bitters, and bile and balderdash. The success of 
The Quarterly and The Edinburgh has hatched a swarm of the servum 
pecus, that buzand disquiet and strive to sting, and ** smash” scurrility for 
wit— 

‘* And fight with honest men to shield a knave.” 

The mantles of Jeffrey and Gifford.have fallen upon recreant shoulders. 
Little did they anticipate what criticism should come to in the days of their 
successors. 

Big fleas have little fleas, 
And lesser fleas to bite ’em, 
And these fleas have other fleas, 
And so ad infinitum. 

One of the “ infinitum” class has sorely assailed ourself: one of the 
‘** mali culices” bas brought discredit upon his order......‘* Dost forget 
that once thou didst kiss me, and bid me fetch thee thirty shillings ?” 

“* Semper ego auditur tantum ? nunquamne reponam 
Vexatus toties rauci Theseide Codri ?” 
London Sporting Magazine for February. 





DODGING A MILITIA. FINE. 
BY THE YOUNG 'UN. 





In days gone by, when the objectionable militia laws were in force in old 
Massachusetts, the customary draft was made ina country town a few miles 
from Boston, and a notice to ‘* appear, armed and equipped, according to 
law,” was left at the boarding-house of a wag who possessed very little 
martial ‘* music” in his soul. Determined that he would neither * train” 
nor pay a fine, and entertaining withal, a very indifferent opinion of the 
utility of the system—he took no notice of the summons, 

Having been duly ** warned,” however, as he anticipated-—at the expi- 
ration of a few weeks. the sergeant waited upon him witha bill of nine 
shillings, for non-attendance at the muster. : 

** You're fined, sir—nine shillings—-non-appearance,” 

‘What is it?” said the wag, pretending to misunderstand the collec- 
tor. 

‘*Fine for not training,” bawled the other. 

** Shan’t pay it, fellow.” 

** It will be three dollars, next time I call.” 

But the wag couldn’t hear a word he said, and in the course of another 
month, he received a peremptory summons to appear forthwith at a court 
martial in the district, instituted for the purpose of trying delinquents, 
and collecting such fines as could be scared out of the non-performers of 
duty. Having fixed upon a final plan to dodge the issue—at the appointed 
hour he waited upon the court, to show cause, if any he had, why he 
shouldn’t willingly have toted a musket and knapsack about the town, for 
twelve mortal hours—and otherwise perform the legal annual duties of a 
live ** patriot !” 

He was ushered into the court room, immediately—which was held in 
an old country house, where be discovered some three or four persons seat- 
ed, attired in flashy regimentals, and whose awful ** yaller epoletts” alone, 
were sufficient to command the attention and respect of the profoundest 
beholder. Though somewhat disconcerted at this unexpected exhibition 
of spurs and buttons, he put a bold face on the matter, andresponded to 
the directions of the junior member of the august court; he advanced to 
the table, and the chief functionary commenced the examination. 

** Your name, sir ?” 

The offender placed his hand quickly to the side of his head, without 
uttering a word, or moving a muscle in his face. 

** What is your name ?” repeated the questioner, in a loud tone. 

‘* A little louder,” said the wag, without replying. 

** Name ?” shouted the judge. 

‘Taunton, Bristol county.” 

** What business do you follow ?” 

** Main street,” said the delinquent. 

** Your business,” yelled the officer, 

** Right hand side as you go up.” 

‘* Fhow long have you been there ?” 

** About two miles and a half !” 

** How old are you, fellow !” continued the judge, nervously. 

** Boss carpenter, ” 

** What the devil’s the matter with your ears 2” 

** Doctor Scarpie’s oil, sometimes—” 

** What, sir ?” 

‘© Sometimes Cure’em’s ointment.” 

** Why don’t you answer me ?” 

** Nearly five years.” 

‘** He’s as deaf as an adder,” remarked the judge, turning around to his 
subordinates, earnestly—** clear the lubber out !” 

** Youare not liable to perform military duty,” said the secretary, with 
his mouth close to the wag’s ear. 

*« T know that,” said the fellow, coolly. 

** His hearing improves,” ventured the sergeant. 

** What do you suppose we sit here for ?” asked the judge, in a loud 
voice, at last. : 

«* A dollar anda half a day,” said the prisoner. 

** He may go, Mr. Sergeant.” 

** You can go”—said the under-officer pointing to the door. 
friend took no notice of the order. 

** Pou may ao,” yelled the judge. 
can be as deaf as all that!” 

** | can’t say,” continued the delinquent, pretending not to understand, 
‘yet—‘* but I should think—” 

“*Go—go /” screamed the judge—‘ there’s nothing to pay. The Lord 
pity the general who had a regiment like youto command! Show him 
the door, major,” and our hero soon found himself at liberty. He was ne- 
ver summoned again to train, during his residence in Tzunton ! 


> 


But our 


**Good God! Is it possible a man 





HACKETT’S BELLY, 

Some years ago, Hackett was playing in his celebrated character of the ly- 
ing knight, Sir John Falstaff, when he discovered one afternoon that his “good 
fat paunch,”’ which was made of India rubber, had bursted, and calling his 
boy— 

“ Here, Tim,” said he, “those frolicking girls,’ alluding to sweet Ann Page 
and Mrs. , last night, in squeezing me into the buck basket, bursted my 
belly; I’ll have my revenge, though, to-night, in taking it out in squeezing and 
kissing them. Here, run down with it to Mr. Day’s India rubber manutacto- 
ry, and tell him to have it fixed as soon as possible, for I play again to- 
night.” 

Tim took the article, v-hich he rolled up and put under his arm, and posted 
to Mr. Day’s, who promised to have it ready in good time. 

Six o’clock came, but no belly appeared. Hackett, becoming impatient, 
sent Tim to the India rubber man. Tim entered the establishment out of 





Another Dorum of “ Punch.” 


SPADES CALLED SPADES. 
(4 passage from the favorite farce of ** the Queen’s of Speech.’’) 
Lord John writing at table. 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. John Bull. 
John Bull (buttoning his pockets with energy). 
like it or lump it—you must make that do, or do without. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But the state of Europe— 


John Bull. Stuff! 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. The efficiency of the public service— 
John Bull. Fiddlesticks ! 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. Then youreally won’t, Mr. Bull ’ 
John Bull. I won’t ! (He has by this time buttoned all his pockets), 


Well ? 
He won't. 


Lord John (aside to Chancellor of the Exchequer). 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (aside to Lord John). 
Lord John (with a sigh—writes). 
bles me to makelarge reductions on the Estimates of last year.” 





Not a shilling more— 


‘The present aspect of affairs ena- 


living. It isin order to escape this obligation to work that so many rich 
Americans come to Europe; here they find fragments of aristocratic socie- 
ty, among whom it was yet creditable to do nothing, or have nothing to do,” 


Scene at Marast’s Soiree,—An aristocratic young dandy, one of the 
| most exclusive of the present fashionable lions in Paris, who, as he declares, 
| Was present at Marast’s reception merely from curiosity, was invited by the 
| Mistress of the house to take his place at an ecarte table, where was al- 
| ready seated a gentleman waiting for a partner. The lion obeyed with 
, scornful compliance, and took the chair opposite to the stranger, who was 

already beginning to shuffle and sort the cards, with an excusable anticipa- 
| tion of amusement after long expectation, 

No sooner, however, was the dandy seated, than he started with amaze- 
| ment on beholding in his partner the visage which will sometimes strike 
| terror in the bosom of the bravest of mankind—the tailor to whom a long 
| bill is owing. The latter, however, as willing as the dandy to avoid re- 
| Cognition, merely bowed in answer to the stare of surprise of which he was 
the object, anc said quietly, as he drew his purse from his pocket, ‘* What 
, are our stakes?” ‘* The coat on my back,” replied the impudent dandy 
| without moving a muscle : 
| The tailor was a man of honor, and rather enjoyed the joke 
| wise. 





an other- 
He played for the coat and lost, and the dandy walked a ay rather 


Borrowed from the Court Circular.—Why is Prince Albert like cold | embarrassed at the novel position in which he stood as wearer of a coat 


meat ? 
Because he is always brought in for luncheon. 


Motto for Her Majesty's Dockyards.—Vivant Wrecks et Regina. 
Infallible Cure for Long Speeches.—Only report the good ones. 


did yer want to be runned over by omnibustes and killed dead oh dear oh 
dear who ’d be a nuss ?” 

Mount Un-pleasant.— Vesuvius, after a long period of tranquillity, has 
commenced Jaunching out rather furiously within the last month. We are 
not astonished at this, and we only wonder the mountain contained itself 
so long, for it had really become the only party in Italy that had not in- 
dulged in an outbreak. 


new titles upon certain regiments, to be borne by them untila due econo- 
my shall have been effected in our Military Estimates. For instance, it is 
suggested that the Horse Guards shall, till then, be called the Heavy Ex- 
pensives ; the 1st Dragoons the Costlies ; and the Grenadiers the Extrava- 
gants ; while the Household Troops generally shall be styled the Ruina- 
tion Brigade. Our armaments having been placed on a satisfactory tootiug, 
a further change may be made in our regimental nomenclature, and instead 
of Light Divisions we may have Large Substractions and Great Reductions 
among the various corps. The 10th Reasonables, the 11th Moderates, the 
Clipped Greys, the Docked Buffs, the Thrifty Hussars, the Cheap Rifles, 
the Frugal Fusiliers, and the Retrenched Lancers would be names no less 
euphonious than pleasingly significant. The ‘‘ crack regiments,” by way 
ot a well-merited compliment, may be denominated Cobden’s Unadorned, 
and Joseph Hume’s Own; otherwise, the Horse and Foot Indispensables. 

A case of real distress. —A poor little gent in the pit falls in love with a 
beautiful girl in a private box. Such is life! ! 

Humors of the Board of Ordnance.—From a statement of ** Emeri- 
tus” in the Times, it appears that the mode of doing business at the Board 
of Ordnance very closely resembles that of creating amusement at Astley’s 
Theatre. When a washing-shed, an exercise-ground, a burial-place, a 
racket court, or a school-room is required to be constructed, drained, 
fenced in, run up, or erected, and intormation to that effect reaches the 
Government, the Secretary-at-War tells the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to tell the Board of Ordnance to tell the Inspector-General of Fortifications 
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| 
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| method of transmitting an order must have been borrowed from Messrs. 





breath, and found several ladies and gentlemen present. ‘ 

“Is it done, sir?” said Tim to the clerk, “is it done, sir?—come, make 
pray said he, with a rich brogue. “Why the divil didn’t ye sind it up 
afore?” 

“Ts what done?” said the clerk, who had been out at the time Tim first 
called, and knew nothing about the matter. “Send what up?—what do you 
mean?” he asked, as Tim looked wildly at him, half doubting his sanity. 
“ What do you want, sir?” he asked again, while the ladies and gentlemen 
looked inquiringly around. 

“What do I want? Be jabers, don’t ye know mighty well what 1 wart? 
and haven’t ye kept Mr. Hackett waiting for it an hour already? Come, don’t 
keep me here in this way, but give it to me and let me go, ur he’ll be the death 
of me.” 

“ Give you what, sir?” said the clerk, in utter astonishment, and no longer 
doubting Tim’s insanity; “ give you what, sir, what will you have?” 

“Give me what, sir!” replied Tim. “ Oh, murder and turf, this is too bad. 
Give me Mr. Hackett’s belly!” he roared out at the top of his voice; “ he is 
waiting for it, and can’t dress without it, and ye stand blathering here, as if ye 
niver saw or heard of it.” 
= The clerk regained his wits, and the belly was produced, while the company 
present was convuleed with laughter, as Tim rushed by them out of the oor, 





with Hackett’s * belly” under his arm. 


to tell the Engineer Officer in command to tell the Clerk of the Works to 
carry the necessary proceeding into execution. Surely this very funny 


Clown and Widdicombe. 


Olla Podrivda. 


THE BEAR. 

The bear is capable of general attachment. Leopold, Duke of Lorraine, 
had a bear called Marco, of the sagacity of which we have the following 
remarkable instance :— 

During the winter of 1709, a Savoyard boy, ready to perish with cold in 
a barn, in which he had been put by a good woman, with some more of his 
companions, thought proper to enter Marco’s hut, without reflecting on the 
danger which he ran by exposing himself to the mercy of the animal which 
occupied it. Marco, however, instead of doing any injury to,the child, 
took him between his paws and warmed him by pressing him to his breast 
until next morning, when he suffered him to depart to ramble about the 
city. The young Savoyard returned in the evening to the but, and was 
received with the same affection. For several days he had no other re- 
treat, and it added not a little to his joy, to ouserve that the bear regularly 
reserved part of his food for him. A number of days passed in this man 
ner without the servants knowing anything of the circumstance. Atlength, 
when one of them came, one day, to bring the bear his supper rather later 
than ordinary, he was astonished to see the animal roll its eyes in a furious 
manner, and seeming as if he wished him to make as little noise as possi 
ble, for fear of waking the child, whom he had clasped tohis breast. ‘The 
bear, though ravenous, did not appear the least moved with the food which 
was placed before him The report of this extraordinary circumstance 
was soon spread at court, and reached the ears of Leopold, who, with part 
of his courtiers, was desirous of being satisfied with the truth of Marco’s | 
generosity. Several of them passed the night near his hut, and beheld, 
with astonishment, that the bear never stirred as long as his guest showed 
an inclination to sleep. At break of day the child awoke, and much asham- | 
ed to find himself discovered, and fearing that he would be punished for | 
his temerity, begged pardon. The bear, however, caressed him, and en- 
deavoured to prevail on him to eat what had been brought the evening be- 
fore, which he did at the request of the spectators, and afterwards conduct- 
ed him to the prince. Having learned the whole history of this singular 
alliance, and the time which it had continued, Leopold ordered care to be 
taken of the little Savoyard. 








How Sheridan finished the Critic.—‘‘It was well known,” says an 
English journal, “‘that two days before the Critic was announced to be 
played, Sheridan had not finished his last scene. Everybody was anxious 
and nervous, ard Mr. Linley and Doctor Ford, who were joint managers, 
and responsible, were in no enviable state, while the performers looked at 
each other with dread and dismay. King, who had the part of ‘ Puff’ to 
sustain, was stage-manag-r. It was his especial duty to find out Sheridan 
and weary him with remonstrances on the backward state of things—but 
still he was careless as ever. Sheridan went to the theatre—made the cus- 
tomary promise, that he was just going home to finish it—that, in fact, it 
was completed, and only wanted aa additional line or two. His father-in- 
law, Linley, knew the only spur to his industry and hisgenius. He, there- 
fore, ordered a night rehearsal—invited Sheridan to dine with him—gave 
him a capital dinner, and proposed a lounge to Drury Lane while supper 
was preparing. Sueridan assented, and they sauntered together up and 
down the stage previous to the rehearsal, when King stepped up to Sheri- 
dan and requested a moment’s audience, and went with him into the small 
green-room, where there was a comfortable fire, a good arm-chair, a table 
furmgshed with pens, ink and paper, two bottles of claret, a tempting dish 
of anchovy sandwiches, and the prompter’s unfinished copy of the Critic. 
The instant Sheridan entered the room, King popped out and locked the 
door, when Ford and Linley made their pleasure known to him, that he 
was to finish the wine and the farce, but not to be allowed to stir out of the 
room until they were both at an end. Sheridan laughed at the joke, set to 
work in good earnest, and finished the work to the delight of all parties.” 

Dr. Warren’s ** Now and Then.’’—The following paragraph, from a 
recent number ofthe London Literary Gazette, shows the most remarka- 
ble instance of facility in literary composition we ever remember to have 
seen upon record: 

Mr. Warren’s preface to the third edition of ‘* Now and Then,” states the 
incredible short time in which the popular production was written, pass- 
ed through the press, and published—viz., the writing in eighteen days, or 
rather nights, for the author’s professional duties occupy his days; and the 
prioting and publishing within nine days more. Surely this is a railroad 
speed in literature ; but the author adds, that its matter had anxiously oc- 
cupied his mind for months before he sat down, pen in hand, to embody 
his thoughts, But perhaps the most agreeable part to him of the rapid 
movements he notices, was the sale of a large first edition on the day on 
which it appeared, and the subsequent one. 

Labor in the United States —M. De Tocqueville has recently publish- 
ed an article, entitled ‘‘ All Honest Labor is Honorable,” in which he re- 
marks: 

‘*In the United States opinion is not against, but in favor of the dignity 
of labor. There, a rich man teels constrained by public opinion to devote 


Child (screams and without any stops.) ‘*‘ Hanner Maria yer tiresome | 
haggerwatin’ little ussey come .out of the road do with yer little brother 


New Titles for Regiments.—It is proposed (by Mr. Punch) toconfer | 


| which was really paid for. O*4iznani’s Messenger. 
Compliment to Hiram Powers.—The followir;; anecdote is r b 
| the Louisville Journal of the 9th inst. ; “a 


A few days ago, Jouett Menetee, a bright boy thirteen o fourteen years 
, old, ason of the lamented Richard H. Menefee, fell from the cats bento 





' Lexington and Frankfort,’ on his return home from Louisviile, and the 

| wheels passing over his arm it was terribly shattered from the elbow to the 
| shoulder, and a portion of his hand was cut off. He was taken to his mo- 

| ther’s house, and the crushed bones were adjusted as far as possible bya 
| Skilful surgeon, the little sufferer bearing the agony without a murmur. 

| As soon as the operation was over, his afflicted mother went in tears to his 
| bedside and said to him, ** My poor boy, your trip to Louisville has been a 
| dear one to you.” *‘* Ah, mother,” replied the little fellow, with a look 
| and tone of animation, ‘* but I saw the Greek Slave !” 

We do not believe, says the Journal, that a more flattering compliment 
| was ever paid to the genius of Hiram Powers. 


March of Inteilect.—Extract of a letter from a newly married lady, who 
| had finished her education at a fashionable boarding school. It was written 
| to an old schoolmate : 

_ ‘*l was married ten weeks ago. Me and my dear husband has moved 
| into the country, two miles from an hous. Wehave no market to go to, 
but have to buy in our provision by the barl. My furnichere is much finer 
| than most of my nabors. My husband and me agrees very well—as yet we 

have had no quarrel, and in most things he thinks as Ido. £ allowi done 
well in marring, for we are muchuall happy. Him and me couid live for- 
ever together, and neither give the other a misbeholden word, etc. 

H. W. 

_ P. S.—I have not looked into a book since my wedding day. My husband 
is the whole world to me. If I can please him, nothing else shall trouble 
me. 

What times we used to have at Mrs. R.’s boarding school! Such labor a 
paige Latin, and logic, and algebry, and music! I never could see the 
use of if. 

I edvise you to get shut out of your single blessedness as soon as you 
cen. How frightful old maids is !—Write me as the first opportunity.” 


The London Economist, which is often severe upon our country, has 
admitted the following: 

We have been accustomed, indeed, to hear the literary taste of the 
Americans derided, but we cannot believe that the men who have already 
covered their rivers with steam ships, intersected their country with rails 
and magnetic telegraphs, are behind the rest of the world in the arts that 
embellish life. The patronage of the American public is not noised abroad 
by court flatterers; but of the arts, it seems to be as extemsive and as judi- 
ciously bestowed as ever was the patronage of the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope. The Americans reward sufficiently some of our best workmen and 
best artists, to insure their services. 

Emigration and Colonization.—‘ Ma, ” said a young lady to her mo- 
ther the other day, ‘‘ what is emigrating ?’’ 

Mother: ** Emigrating, dear, is a young lady going to California.’ 
| Daughter: ‘* What is colonizing, ma?” 

Mother: “ Colonizing, dear, is marrying there and having a family.” 

Daughter: * Ma, I should like to go to California.” 

Anecdote,—The late R. B Sheridan being once on a parliamentary com- 
mittee, happened to enter the room when most of the members of the com- 
mittee were present and seated, though busiffess had not commenced ; 
when, perceiving there was not another seat vacant, he, with his usual 
readiness, said : ‘* Will any gentleman move that I may take the chair’ » 

Force of Habit.—A gentleman recently from Africa, while at one of 
the civilized colonies on the coast, met acolored woman whom he had 
known in old Virginia, who had obtained her freedom for good conduct, 
and had emigrated to Liberia. 

‘* Where are you travelling to, Mary ?’ said the gentleman. 

** T am going down to the village on the sea-shore. I’m tired of seeing 
nigger, nigger, nigger! I want tosee some white folks.” 

** But are you doing well here ?” 

“Oh, very well. I have four slaves who make palm leaf hats.” 

** Slaves, Mary? You, emancipated, to have slaves in your own land ?” 

** Oh, yes,”’ said she, with great simplicity, ‘‘ must do as they do in old 
Virginny.” 

The Soul's Sunshine.—A smile may be reckoned the sunshine of the 

soul, that breaks out with the brightest distinction ; it plays with a surpri- 
sing agreeableness in the eye, and sits like glory upon the countenance. 
‘* Old Paterfamilias,” says Punch, ‘* is beset with a very large family, 
and is always calling in the assistance of the tailor ; so much so, that upon 
being asked what he considered the most ‘ growing evil,’ he answered 
* Boy’s clothes.’ 

The following pun could not have been perpetrated at any other period 
than the present : 

‘* Why is Madame Bishop expert in the art of self defence ?” - 

** Because she is under the training of av accomplished Bochsa.” 

Theodore Hook once dined with a Mr. Hachet. ** Ah, my dear fellow,” 
said his host deprecatingly, ‘‘I am sorry to say that you will not get to 
day such a dinner as our friend Tom Moore gave us,” ‘‘ Certainly not,” 
replied Hook ; ‘“ from a Hatchet one can expect nothing but a chop.” 

If any desire to know why a ship is called she, we answer in the words 
of a witty contemporary, ‘ because the rigging costs more than the hulk.” 
GETTING RID OF THE TooTHACHE.—There are many ways of expelling an 
achiag ‘ molar,’—butt he following chronicled by the ‘ Wheeling Times,’ caps 
the climax of all the methods we have ‘ heern tell of,’ as the Yankee said. 
Gun-powder does well to blast rocks ; but we never dreamed that it would be 
used to explode a grumbling tooth with Persons who choose totry the expe- 
riment may have the satisfaction of knowing that it is, at least, ‘dead sure.” 
The Times says : —_ 

‘An individual of this town, while desperate under the toothache,resolved on 
the summary method of blowing up his refractory grinder. /t was an immense 
masticator—having an excavation equal, in the extent, to the cavity Bf a 
barrel. With the assistance of his helpmate, he dried out the cavity—fill \ 
with gunpowder—pounded in a wad of cotton, and, with 4 red-hot pried” ; 
dle, set fire to the mine, when a most tremendous explosion took place. 
jaw bone was rent in twain ; the offending tooth demolished, and with it three 
others, against which there was no cause of complaint. The poor aman found 
himself prostrated ontthe floor, minus four teeth, besides having his face’ much 
burnt.’ 


The Congressional Library.—The total number of volumes in the Libr 

is rated at 45,000; and, though not one of the largest in the country, the Li- 
brary is unquestionably one of the most select and truly valuable. The books 
are arranged in no less than forty-four chapters, in which all branches of hu- 
man learning are well represented. The collections embraced in some of the 
chapters are particularly full and valuable, and among them we may mention 
the Chapters on American and Universal History, Politics and Religion, Bri- 
tish Parliamentary Documents from 1827 to the present time, the American 
State Papers, published by Gales and Seaton, from 1789 to 1827, ia twenty- 
one volumes folio, and the Law of Nations. In Natural History the Library 
is also well endowed, and comprises the best editions of the great work of Au- 
dubon, Cuvier, and Humboldt; it is also rich in works upon the mechanic and 
fine arts; also in . geography and among the newspapers may be found a com- 
plete file of the National Intellingencer from the year 1800 to the present 
time. 

The rooms of the Congressional Library, as now arranged, are crowded to 
their utmost capacity, and the Librarian informs us that additional rooms are 
greatly needed. The Library is undoubtedly one of the most attractive plac- 
es in the metropolis, for strangers as well as scholars, to visit, and for their guie 
dance it may be well to mention that during the sesgions of Congress it ig: 
en week-day, from nine o'clock until the two Houses adjourn for 


| 





his leisure to some industrial or commercial business, or some poet ia 
ties. He would expect to fall iato disrepute, if he passed his life only in 


day, and that when Congress is not in session it is open to the public three 
« 
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. Central Course, Spring Meeting, Tuesday, April 3d. 
**" Bascombe Course, Jockey Club M , 2d Tuesday, 13th March. ‘ ae : k 4 : 
** ! Centreville Course, L.1., Trotting Sweepstakes, 2d or 3d week | a genuine spirit of racing in our country; without sume new stimulus occa- 


Macon, Ga., 
Mosire, Ala... 
New Yore,..... t 

in April. 


Sr. Louis, Mo...--- Spring Trotting Meeting, Wednesday, May 2d 


Review of the Eharleston Races. 
LOCAL EVENTS, &c. 
BY “J.B. i.? 








Mr. Editor—A report of our recent Races, which appeared in one of the 
daily Journals of this place, has already received your polite attention, but 
it seems to us that there are various matters which it may not be irrelevant 
nor uninteresting now to add, which could not very well be embraced ina 
report prepared on the spur of the moment, with all that despatch which 
is mecessary to the conduct of a daily Journal. 

In the first place, then, it will readily occur to you, and to other Turf- 
men, that the get of Boston has been in the ascendant at the recent meet- 
ipg in Charleston—every main Jockey Club Purse having been won by 
ghem—namely : first day, four mile heats, by Bostona; second day, three 
mile heats, by Rosalie ; third day, two mile heats, by Thirteen-of-Traumps, 
who, as it was humorously said here after his race by one of the wits of the 
day, was the best card in the pack, playing the deuce with all that opposed 
him ; and the Handicap race, on Saturday, was won easily by Rosalie, beat- 
ing the renowned Bostons and Shark. This wasa very betting race. Bos- 
tona was not herself, or she must have made a nearer thing of it. From 
having been up during the whole summer, and called upon frequently, as 
in her race with Fashion, to make great exertions, she was stale and off 
her foot. The shaking she got on the Wednesday previous, too, in her race 
of four miles with Shark, was not calculated to put her forward any. Shark 
is a strong game horse, but he was quite out-paced in his races this year, 
and, therefore, did not make that figure which his previous performances 
led the public to anticipate, although, in reality, he ‘* excelled himself,” 
the heats he ran having, in fact, been made in better time than when he 
was a winner. 

Rosalie, as it may be supposed by all who look with a knowing eye at 
these things, from having cut down the crack Bostona in such style in the 
Handicap Race, cannot be a nag one sees every day. She isa beautifully 
formed thing, indeed, with a tur. of speed that can outstrip the wind. 
She was bred by our mutual friend Col. Hampton, who parted with her, 
when quite young, without dreaming he was throwing away such a phe- 
nomenon. However, she never was in higher form than she now shows, 
She has sometimes disappvinted her friends, having been caught amiss, as 
in her race last year at Pineville, when she was beaten by Mr. Lowndes’ 
Rosemary, for the Jockey Club Purse of three mile heats; also when she 
was outlasted by Marietta, at Charleston, two mile heats, in 1847, the time 
excellent. Rosemary, that beat her at Pineville, was a smart, honest filly, 
and always did what she could do faithfully, but still, according to the best 
judgment, would never have been reputed as in any way equal to Rosalie, 
when in condition and fitto run. As we have mentioned Rosemary, we 
will add, for the information of those who took a decided interest in her 
during her racing career on the South Carolina Tarf, that sheis now on her 
way to Kentucky, to be put to Glencoe. 

The produce of Col. Hampton’s Imp. Emily, have also distinguished 
themselves at the late meetjng. Rosalie was the winner of the second day’s 

Jockey Club Purse and the Handicap on Saturday ; Col. Hampton’s br. c. 
walked over for the Sweepstakes, mile heats, for two year elds; and ab. 
f. ran second to Clarion, for the Sweepstakes, mile heats, for three year 
olds. Imported Emily has so far proved a remarkably fine brood mare— 
she has not yet dropt an inferior foal—indeed, Stuart tells us the most mag- 
nificent colt he ever saw in his life, was one of hers, which unfortunately 
broke its leg, and was knocked in the head in consequence. Emily is very 
highly thought of, and has been so much sought atter of late, that she can 
command a long price if the Colonel will only consent to divide -his stock 
and sell separately. She is twelve years old now. 

The Monarchs, likewise, have been making a very creditable show. Two 
of the Sweepstakes out of three, were won by his get, and another filly of 
his, very much amiss at the time of starting, was in a good place for the 
third event, which she ran in 1:50 and 1:524. A brown gelding, also by 
Monarch, entered by Mr. Sinkler, made a very fine race on the three mile 
day, contending against Rosalie, the first heat ran in 5:52, and the second 
heat in 5:47, the shortest time on the track since its resurvey and alteration 
in 1837. The same gelding was one of the entries that made the beautiful 
heat of three miles in 5:49, on the Saturday following, a particular report 
of which we published in the Charleston Courier, to which we refer your 
readers. j 

Col. Hampton’s b. f., by Monarch out of Fanny, that won the Sweep- 
sta kes on the first day for three year olds, is a remarkably promising filly. 
She has been named ** Mellwood,” after her owner’s suburban residence, 
and is worthy of more than a passing notice. Oa being stripped and 
brought up to the Pust, she looked all over like a Racer, and her owner, 
with the confidence ot former years, booked winning as acertainty. On 
starting she led off at a rattling pace, never once allowing her adversary, 
who is a horse of good bottom and speed, to approach her toe closely, and 
actually before the race was half over, showed from her style of going that 
she had the race quite safe, thus affording a beautiful specimen otf her fleet- 
ness. 


We hope this is only the beginning of still better things hereafter for | 


the “ Monarchs,” and (as Royalty is somewhat at a discount on the other 
side of the water,) that the descendants of a Monarch in our democratic 

» May prove worthy to be the Princes and Princesses of our Turf, to be 
ranked among the most popular blood of our country, 

So much for the Past—now a word or two about the Future ! 

“ The Hutchinson Stakes,” to be so designated in future, in honor of the 
memory of the gentleman who originated them, are open again for the next 
year, as you will see by an advertisement in your paper. It is to be hoped 
that these stakes will fill well. Cannot Laird and some of your neighbors 
farnish a nomination or two? By the bye, can nothing be done to induce 
our Northern Brethren of the Turf to reciprocate the annual visits of our 
friend Hare and others, and come South, one of these days, with a stable. 
If you can prevail upon them to attend our next meeting in 1850, we pro- 
mise to give them not only a cordia/ reception, but to make it an object in 
@ pecuniary point of view. 

If you will promise us a strong stable from the North, we are sure Virginia 
will furnish one or two, North Carolina one, and the West one, probably, 
which would produce, with our own forces at home and in Georgia, such an in- 
terest among the friends of the Turf, and insure such a gathering as would 
justily the South Carolina Jockey Club in advertising immediately “a great 


Post Stake,” with a Citizens Purse added, of such an amount as would be 
worth the winning—a condition might be annexed to give a portion to the 


horse second in the race, by way of paying expenses, and warranting a jour- 
aey from afar. 
diment to travel. 


. 


But we must not talk about distances in our days, as an impe- 
Space is entirely annihilated by the rail roads, that now 
grid-iron the country from one end to the other, and the fine steamers that, 
like floating bridges, connect our different large commercial cities together. 


Che Spirit 
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fn as il rISK, a I ur own ferry boats would transport it across the 
North River. Whilst from the 


West, the easy transportation through Georgia 
and South Carolina. by rail road all the way, with the exception of a very few 
days’ travel on foot, would insure a safe and expeditious journey here. “Mark 


and inwardly digest,” then, this idea of ours (mine, if you choose to call it so), 
and if anything can be made of it, hint how we had better proceed to bring 
about the glorious consummation—we say glorious consummation, because it 
would be attended with glorious results to the interest of the Turf everywhere. 
| Something evidently is necessary to be done from time to time to keep alive 


| sionally, to awaken emulation, the sport is very apt to decline, and we know 
of no better way of insuring progress and improvement in Turf matters, than 
by the leading men of the Turf meeting together in proud rivalry on some 
| central ground, with staales composed of the best bits of blood trom their re- 
| spective neighborhoods, as we now propose they should do on the Charleston 
| Course at the next annual meeting of the South Carolina Jockey Club. 
| We have never known our city gayer than it was during the recent meeting; 
in addition to the usual successiou of parties from night to night, incidental 
to race week, the apprehension of cholera in New Orleans congregated anun- 
usual number of Artistes in the city on their way West, waiting further orders 
as to their movements. The consequence has been that during the season we 
have had all sorts of amusements offered to the public—Macready, Wilson, 
Collins, Ikelheimer, Mueller, Strakosch, have all been here, and all have done 
| a tolerably good business. Macready’s engagement at the Theatre was emi- 
nently successful; he drew better houses than we have known for many sea- 
| Sons, indeed his benefit was most brilliant, the house filled to its utmost capa- 
| city by the savans of the community. This looked not only weli for the in- 
telligence of Charleston, and its appreciation of genius, but was exactly such 
| acompliment as was due to such an artiste as Macready, being without com- 
parison, “take him for all in all,” the most prominent living tragedian—one 
of the steps by which the legitimate drama has descended to us from the time 
of the immortal Bard—Betterton, Booth (the elder), Barry, Garrick, John 
Kemble, Cook, Kean (the elder), and Macready, form a chain by which the 
vitality of the English Drama has been manifested, and its hold upon the pub- 
lic heart secured. Macready in his generation perhaps, in some particular 
details, has done more than either of his predecessors did in theirs, to advance 
his profession. Whoever made, or ever will make, greater efforts to present 
the poetical drama upon the stage in a more becoming manner—to exalt the 
aim, and embellish and purify the circumstances, of his art? We don’t know 
anything, then, having always felt a pride “ in the judgment of our city,” that 
has given us greater pleasure than to have seen our people determining cor- 
rectly in respect to Macready, and that this eminent tragedian received both in 
private life and whenever he appeared on our boards, the homage and respect 
due to one who, by his intellectual attainments, and the variety of his artistic 
resources, sheds such a lustre on his profession, and so deservedly stands at the 
head of it. 

Wilson, also, did well with his concerts here; he appeared to be an unas- 
suming, obliging, gentleman, and was much respected in private life. We 
met him in some of our best Houses; he was backed by a large and influential 
class of Scotch friends, who crowded his rooms during ten or twelve entertain- 
ments. He was accompanied by his two daughters, who received all the at- 
tention their accomplishments so justly entitled them to. , 

Collins was patronized to a certain extent, but he had not the chance to put 
“ money in his purse” that Wilson had. 

Ikelheimer and Mueller made a few friends, who exerted themselves in their 
behalf. . 

There was a great curiosity excited to hear Strakosch, but he did not satisfy 
the judgment of the cognoscenti to the extent anticipated from the loud praises 
of his adulators that preceded his first appearance. He was held to be a 
good player, but by no means superior, if equal, to several professors who had 
preceded him. If less had been promised for, more would doubtless have been 
thought of him! 

The day after our Races terminated, we received by telegraph an announce- 
ment of the very unexpected death of Col. Johnson, the Napoleon of the 
Turf! We hope soon to see a becoming memoir furnished by some compe- 
tent writer in Virginia, of the Turf career of this extraordinary man. The 
opinions he formed and expressed from time to time of different. horses he 
trained, would not only be interesting to the general reader, and to the occa- 
sional visitor to a race ground, but valuable to all who are in any way ambi- 
tious of ‘‘ following in the footsteps of so illustrious a predecessor.” 

In anold church in England alluded to in a recent work by Bernard Burke, 
there is on a monument to Sir Thomas Perkins, who was remarkable for his 
skill in, and fondness for wrestling, a Latin inscription, which has been thus 
rendered into English :— 

* At length he falls, the long, long, contest’s o’er. 
And Time has thrown whom none o’erthrew before; 
Yet boast not, Time, thy victory, for he 

At last shall rise again and conquer thee!” 

Now, by taking a slight liberty with the, foregoing verses, a no less a ppro- 
priate epitaph may be furnished for our recently deceased friend, so renowned 
as he was on the Turf ! 

At length he yields, the long, long, contest’s o’er, 
By Time outlasted, whom none beat before ; 
Yet boast not, Time, thy victory, for he 
At last will start again, and outlast thee 
Running a race thro’ all eternity ! 

Charleston, 8. C., March 1, 1849 

















THE FLY FISHING AND TRUTTING CONTROVERSY. 
Dear ‘‘Spirit”—Has the war of the velveteens and fustians subside d ? 
Frank Forester and ‘‘ J. M. cf Long Island,” have you done ? If so, stand 
aside and make room for another couple of cocks. Two learned counsel- 
lors, M. and B., are going to havea turn up. One (the outside barbarian) 
| extols what he calls the modern practice of trolling for trout. The other 
| (Ul mean the inside barbarian) stands up for the time-honored art of fly- 
| fishing. One advocates the ** noiseless” reel (how poetic) ; the other goes 
for the click. One recommends the combination on the same lire of flies 
|and bait (horresco referens) ; the other scouts at this mis-alliance. One 
| betrays his breeding by using the term sne/l, (why didn’t he say snood ?) ; 
‘the other comes over him with the pride of his casting line. One says 
that bait fishing will fill the basket soonest ; the other asserts that ing the 
| ** solitary wilds of Hamilton county,” between the lst April and lst Sep- 
tember, he can, with his flies, heat the best bait fisher (meaning M , of 
course.) One avers that Ben Welsh, of Cherry street, is the best rod maker ; 
the otker insists that the Conroys can beat Ben all to sticks. Finally, 
| ** M.” would fain pass for a fly-fisher, but ‘* B.” tells him flat, he is no such 
| thing. It ain’tin him. He wasn’t born a fly. fisher, nor a poet either. I 
have no doubt “ B.” was born both, with a rod in one hand and a rhyming 
| dictionary in the other—perhaps also on horseback with green spectacles 
| on his nose, and many other accomplishments. 
| Shade of “* Cypress, Junior !” 
| Legere et scribere docentur, sed bene colineare est Deo. 
| Now, as their countryman Sir Lucius says, “It’s a mighty pretty quar- 
| rel as it stands,”’ and I hope we inaven’t seen the last of it. ‘B” is great 
at a cast, but if ** M.” gets his head in chancery, (where he—M.—was eke 
a distinguished master), adieu to B.’s summer fishing in the “ solitary wilds 
of Hamilton county.” 


I believe I have fairly stated the issues between these two sporting bar- 
risters. Under the new code of procedure, with which both are familiar, 


**M.” has aright toreply. They bad better, however, adopt the old sys- 
tem ot pleading—reply, rejoin, rebut, surrejoin and surrebut. By that 
time Frank Forester’s forthcoming work on Angling will probably be out, 
and we can judge whw has had the best ot the encounter. 

w York, Feb, 27, 1849. Yours, THISTLEDOWN. 





} 








ISAAC HARRIS’S LAST “ BAR” HUNT 


RicHLaND, Jefferson ( ounty, Arks., Feb. 7th, 1849 


Mr. Spirit.—1 send you the following ‘ o'er true tale’ of the last * bar 
huot ot Isaac Harris, who was considered the best bunter within the 
limits of Arkansas. He was more generally known as * old Ike,’ and had 


killed within the Jast twenty years, apwards of five hundred bear ; he sta- 
ted to a friend a few days before he started on his last hunt, that he thought 
his time * war come,’ being asked why, he said he had adream a few 
nights before, and a great big Ae, come up to him and told him that he had 
come after him, ‘ for,’ said the he, ‘ you have been killing my brethren 
for many years, and last winter you and your infernal dogs got after me, 
but you could’nt come it, nqw I’ve got after you and will come it, so just 
make up your mind to follow me quietly and make no fuss, for of all things 
upon earth I hate to have a d—n pack of dogs at my heels, which wil! be 
the case if you make much noise.’ Well, sir, when he told me that, a 
thought struck me, that if I could give one good holloa, my dogs would 
come to me and we could whip out the old fellow, so I give one yell, and 
woke up, to find myselt wet with perspiration and scared some ; but sir, it 
was a fact last winter | got most infernally whipt-vut by a big old he, and 
the most of my dogs were cut up terribly, but none of the old dogs were 
killed. 

A few days after this conversation he started on his last hunt, but I will 
give you his own words, for fear that I might ‘take from’ or ‘ add to, 
the relation of this most extraordinary bear hunt, he was compelled to stop 
at intervals in his description of the fight, to curb his excited feelings and 
to gather strength, for he was excessively weak from the loss of blood. But 
I must to the tale, and should sou deem it worthy of immortality, all you 
have to do is to stick it in the columns of the “ Spirit.’ Arcumsaw. 





Well, boys, I will try to commence at the beginning, so you may judge, 
whether or not, I was to blame for carelessness, rashness, or any kind of im- 
prudence, by which I’m now in this cussed fix. It war on last Sunday morn- 
in’ that me and the pups concluded co eat some fresh bar ribs, so I takes 
old ** Meatin the pot,” and examines her all through, took off the lock 
and trigger, cleaned them all nice, and thought I never see her look so 
bright inside ; arter that, I took ‘* Soul sarcher,” aud gin her a touch on 
the grindstone, put her back in thescabbard, and started to catch ‘* Robin,” 
but for the first time in five year he run from me, and I like not to have 
cotch him at all; if the lot fence had’nt been staked and ridered, ke would 
have got out, and I’ve wished more nora thousand times he had got out, 
for if he had, I would not have gone a huntin’, and consequently would 
not have got my dogs killed, and still further consequently | would not 
now be lyin’ here chawed plum up by a d—n bar ; but so it was—I cotched 
Robin, and here I am, a warnin to all ov ye, not to go hurtin’ when you 
find the signs agin ye. (He then related tothe company present the dream, 
I mentioned above,) Now, boys, you see how d—n foolish it war in me to 
go in the woods, arter such notis was gin me aforehand ; but gol did, with 
Robin under me and the pups trottin’ along side. I started to go to the ‘‘Jo 
Bone” patch of cane,—(this cane takes its name from a celebrated bear- 
hunter having been killed there a few years ago by a bear) ; but afore [ got 
thar, old Beave and Rock struck a cold track, which I at first thought too 
cold, and was going totake them off of it; but I seed the track by a clay 
root whar he had been to water, and when [ seed that, I tell you all notion 
of quitting that bar war banished in a minit ; so I jist gin a small whoop, 
by way of letten them pups know I war ‘* in for it,” and I tell you the way 
they sponded to that call, war alarmin’ to bar in ginerad, and that bar in 
particklar. The trail went down ‘‘Coosot Bayou,” and then struck out for 
the ** Otter Pond” patch, but I knowed he was’nt goin’ t6 stay thar, for 
the cane ain’t more ngr twelve feet high, and not thick e nuff foran old 
he; so instead of follerin’ the dogs, I put out for the loweredge of the 
Jo Bone cane. I had’nt been thar more ner five minutes, when I heerd 
Turk squall, like somebody arter him with a sharpened instrument with 
‘wo bitin’ bugs onthe eend of it. Itell you what, I gina yell that you 
mought a hearn five miles, for I knowed the pups war up with him, and if 
ever they quit him, then you can call on me for a die bill ; they war makin’ 
for the middle of the patch whar the biggest and thickest of the cane war. I 
knowed I never could ride in that cane, for it war twenty-five foot high, 
and as big as my wrist, and war as thick as freckels on my gal’s face ; and 
you see they are some. 

Well, as I sed afore, they war makin for this cane, and I cut round the 
lower eend through tolerable good woods to ride in, until I struck Long 
Lake ** Cypress,” which, you know, would bog a saddle blanket, (the term 
Cypress is used to designate all low swampy land where the Cypress tree 
is the principal growth). So whenI got thar I had to take the cane, which 
was mitily broke down by the stock, but I made out to git along until | 
come to a big ** cotton wood” blowed down, and the cane was so matted 
and tangled at both eends of it, that I concluded the best chance was to 
make Robin jump it. Sol put him at it, and over we went rite into a cane 
stump, about five feet long, and as big as my rist; it leaned to’ardsthe tree, 
so that I didn’t notice it until Robin war into it. It struck him about six 
inches behind the breast bone, and went in about a foot ; it brought us up 
standing, but not till it broke off bout a foot from the ground. I tell you, 
boys, that sight, of seein poor Robin, who had carried me so many miles, 
who had packed bar meat for me for nine years, and would no more think 
of leavin me in the woods than he would of sayin his prayers—I say, to see 
the poor fellow standin thar trimblin, like he had a shakin ager, and look- 
in ficst at his side and then at me, made my very heart sick—it hurt me 
wuss than all these d—n scratches that the bar gin me. (His scratches 
were one broken arm, the flesh torn from both thighs, and three ribs broken 
and laid bare.) But I knowd it war no use talking ‘ cross the board,” so I 
sets to work, and arter a great deal of trouble got the cane out, when I| see 
the reason why it ‘went in so slick, some fellow had cut the cane, and con” 
squintly it war sharp—some of the innards followed when I pulled the 
stub out, but I managed to take a stitch on the hole, by cutting througn 
the skin on each side and then running a broad piece of buckskin througu 
it, which held ’em up and kept the hole closed. All this time he stood as 
quiet as if he knowed what I war doin, and what I war doin it for, I 
pulled the stopper outen my belt, so that I would be able to find him again, 
and started ia the cane to my dogs, for I could hear them fitin the bar not 
more ner half a mile; I war so down in the mouth bout Robin, that I want- 
ed to git my pups and take the old hoss home, or at least git him as fur as 
I could, but as I travelleu on, them feelins kinder give way to the excite- 
ment of the fight that I heerd goin on ; the cane war so thick and matted 
with vines, that I bad to git down on my knees and crawl in a good many 
places—at last I got up close enuff to hear the old varmint growl and pop 
his teeth together, like hittin twoclap boards together, but I couldn’t see 
him. At last he made a dash at one of the dogs and come within ten feet 
of me, but still [ couldo’t see him plain, could only see a d—n black lookin 
lump of somthin, which mout have been a cow, from the size of it—out I 
knowed better ner that, for old Beave and Rock war too well raised to quit 
a bar and go to fitin acow. Well, I crawled up until I could see the 
thing sittin at the root of a big cotton wood tree, with the dogs, vine in 
number, fitin him so close that he couldn’t take time to clime the tree, nor 
see me either. When I got the pups sorter to one side, by shovin them off 
with the muzzle of my gun, I poked her almost agin his side and fired, but 
just as I pulled trigger Watch jumped back to git outen the way of the bar’s 
paw, and struck old ‘* Meat in the Pot,” and knocked the muzzle back, so in- 
stead of killing him déad, as I expected, I shot him way back, just the rite 
kind of shot to make a bar kill dogs, and the way he trotted ’em down the 
stretch war alarmio to a man of tinder narves, I tell you, boys, that in 
twenty odd years that I’ve been huntin bar, I never see dogs a8 bad used 
up in so little time, for the moment my gun fired they covered him, and 
before I could drop my gun and draw my kaife, and git into him he had bit 
Turk through the top ofthe back, Watch through the lower part of the 
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1! how I felt at seein this! dogs that ni 


until they were marked all over with honorable scars, to be butchered rite 
afore my eyes, and that too by my ma‘ing a bad shot! I felt that I haa 
their deaths to account for. In this frame of mind I rushed in witb my 


knife, thinking I might get one lick at the varmint ; but he shook the other 


dogs off and started through the cane, but he didn’t go fur afore they stop- ; 


ped him. I then went back and got my gun and commenced loading, but 
I reckon my narves were not steady, for in the act of sending my bullet 
home I broke my ramrod, and the ball war not more ner half way down. 
I tried cane, and everything else that I thought would do, but I couldn’t 
budge it; as a last resort J determined to shoot it out, though I knowd the 
chances war in favor of her bustin. I gits up close enuff to see the dogs 
bayin the bar, but to save ny life Icouldn’t come up with him, he would 
retreat just as fast as I could git through the cane--at last he got to a place 
that sooted him, and come toastand, I got up as close as I wanted and 
fired old ** Meat in the Pot,” if you could call ita fire, for she went p-i-s-h- 
e-e-e-u, and then I see smoke come out of the barrel jist forward of the 
hind site. JI knowed it war all over with me then, for ‘‘ Injin Bob” allers 
told me that when old ‘* Meat in the Pot” gin out, I would be done bar 
hunting—and sure nuff, his profesy has come true, but I didn’t disharten 
for all this, but rushed in with my knife and struck him one lick, but it 
didn’t hurt him much, for I hit him on the shoulder blade, and broke off 
about half an inch of my knife point. 

While all this war takin place, old Beave and Rock war doin thar purty- 
est, and Ring was so badly hurt that he was out of the fite, but Rockrow, 
and Flash, and Clay war helpin themselves outen the bar’s hind parts, but 
he warn’t goin to stand that, so be throwed himself over and layeon his 





back ; the dogs war all over him in a second, and I run up to give hima 
hack in the belly, but got too close to his hind legs, for when I struck he ! 


raked down with them, and struck me on the thighs, (which war not so 


pleasant,) and took the meat off purty considerable ; but I had made a good | 


lick, for his innards commenced comin out—but I never see a bar half as 
saveragous as he war. He caught Clay in one paw and Rockrow in ’tother, 
and bit and squeezed until they war dead afore they touched the ground. 
{ now clubbed my gun, and brought down some jo dartin licks on his head 


and back, but he minded ’em no more ner he would a broom straw, until | 


old Beave, and Flash, and Rock sorter hung back from him, and in tryin 
to git them to lay kold I struck him, when no dog had hold on him. Ina 
second he made a dash at me, and, as there war no chance to git away, I 
had to stand and hack him with my knife until he knocked me down and 
chawed up this left arm. At this crisis the dogs laid hold of him, and he was 
forced to Jet me go; but they paid dearly for their servas to me, for as he 
wheeled round the bar got hold of Beave and bit him through the top of 
the shoulders, I heard the bones pop as plain as you hear me speak now. 
At the same time that he caught Beave, he struck Rock a lick that broke 
his back, but, poor fellow! he died game, for not a grunt did he make ar- 
ter the first squall he gin. Whenthe var struck him, he would have lived, 
maybe, a day or two. had he not been as game as Old Hichory, for the bar 
in dodging round from Flash put his foot on Rock, who immediately seized 
it. The bar, finding his foot fast, give the poor dog one bite through the 
head that ended his miseries. Flash was the only dog left, but she was 
cut into shoe-thread ; she could hardly bark, and staggered as she walked. 

All this time I war lyin off about ten paces, whar I had crawled, the 
cane war mashed down so much that I could see every thing that war goin 
on. Flash still kept baying the bar, until at last he caught her, and in 
catching her he rolled over, so much was he weakened by the ball and the 


cuts that I had given him ; but he had strength sufficient to kill Flash, and 
he then lay still for about ten minutes, and crawled to a little hole of wa- 


ter not more than fifteen feet from whar I lay, and lay down in it. My 
thirst by this time was very great, and at last determiged to try and drag 
myself to the puddle whar the bar was and git some water. At last I suc- 
ceeded in getting thar, and, although the water was half mud, I never in 
all my life had any thing to taste as sweet to me as that drink of water ; 
the bar had never noticed me until I war done drinkin; he then raised his 
head and looked at me for about a minit, then uttering a low growl he stag- 
gered off to the place whar you all tound him, The sufferings I ’sperienced 
for therm eighteen hours that I lay in that cane, ’taint no use talking 
about, fur I can’t describe ’em to you in forty year. The rest you all know 
better than I do 

The way he came to be found, * Injin Bob” was hunting his ponies on 
the morning after Harris started hunting, and found ** Robin” in a dying 





condition ; he then turned out to hunting Harris, for he knew something 
had gone wrong. He found the trai/ at last that Harris made in going to 
his dogs, for he had frequently cut vines and canes that were in his path. 


He at length found where the first fight took place, and then it was an easy 
matter to trail them up, for as they went the cane was broken and mashed 
down ; finding Harris, he packed him into his house, a distance of ten 
miles. 

Harris lived about two weeks after this, and finally died as he had lived, 
at peace with all mankind. ARCUMSAW. 


TROTTING, PACING, AND CTHER MATTERS IN N. ORLEANS. 
New Ornceans, Feb. 20, 1849. 


Spirited ‘‘ Spirit.”—Two rich copies of the ‘* Times” are before me, (of 
the 3d and 10th inst.,) and I perceive by them you have been ‘taking 
item”’ of the doings in the Crescent City, and under the impression that 
there are “a few more left,” I have taken this liberty. 

Among the Turfmen there is considerable excitement, and much “‘ horse 
talk” among the ‘* outsiders,” occasioned by the report that a match has 
been made up betwen the owners of a one eyed Missouri nag and Tippe- 
canoe, to come off en Sunday next, (the 25th inst.,) on the Matairie Course 
—mile heats, in harness—pacing. The knowing ones say nothing over 2:30 
can beat Tip., as he is just ‘‘ at himeelf.’ Much money has already been 
stake], and great sport is expected, as the track is in fine order. 

Again on the following Sunday Mr. C——, the owner of Tip., will drive 
him one mile before a buggy on the Shell Road, against the owner of Grey 
Chief, tor $100 a side. The race between the Missouri nag and Tip. is for 
$250 a side. 

1 see ‘** Uncle Solon” has been giving you an account of ‘* things theatri- 
cal”—as they were—but since the arrival of Mr. Macready the St. Charles 
has been doing a crowding business—some ev enings they refused to sell 
any more tickets for want of room to seat the applicants. Booth, at the 
American, has done tolerably well, considering that our citizens, who were 
driven off by Cholera, have not all returned yet. Herr Alexandre, at the 
Armory Hal], has been drawing good houses, The ‘* Horse Opera,” since 
the departure of Dan Rice, has fallen considerably below par. 

To-day is Shrove Tuesday, or Mardi Gras-day, as the white-wool’d heads 
of many darkies can testify. Some ten years since this used to be a great 
day for sport here, particularly among our Creole population, but of late it 
has scarcely been observed. Coming up St. Charles Street just now I saw 
a pair of “ F. F, F,’s” fair frail teminines dressed in boys clothes, with lit- 
tle bags of flour, from which they often peppered the darkies, and some- 
times others, provided they did not ‘‘ point up” sundry dimes, that the 
maskers wight have the wherewithal to take a ‘‘ tod” at Caldwells, which 
latter place has gained some considerable notoriety from the fact of having 
been shown up in the local piece of ** Mose in New Orleans”—by D——e, 
an imitation of ‘A Glance at New York,” which was brought out at the 


American, and drew for a few nights, end then died a natural death. Ow- 
ing to the appearance of the Cholera at that time, the long talked of Taylor 
Ball atthe Armory Hall was not so well attended as was expected, and 
many were disappointed at the non-appearance of ‘* Old Zack,” in honor of 
wh m itewas given. 

You will of course find in the ** Pic.” an account of the coming race, if 
not I will give it you, provided “The Duke,” or ‘* Uncle Solon” do not— 
until which time consider me yours, fc, Jack. 





* 
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ACORN’S TROT IN BOSTON 
BY A NEW CORRESPONDENT 
In Boston, some three weeks ago, 
When all the ground was covered with snow, 
And trodden well for old and young, 


To try their nags, and have some fun; 


One Mr. Tariff had a horse 

He thought the fastest on the course, 
And thus he to a friend did say :— 
“*T think I could beat Hopkins’ grey. 


“Do you for me some statement make, 
That I would lay a trifling stake 

My colt can beat this gallant grey, 
And if it takes, you name the day. 


“ The grey, I know, is very fast, 
But now the sleighing’s nearly past 
He must be sore and little lame; 
This is my chance to win the game.” 


Next day this friend to Tariff said— 

“ All right, my boy, the match is made; 
I’ve seen the owner of the grey, 

And this to you he bade me say: 


“If Tariff wants with me to match, 
Why don’t he talk it to the scratch? 
To-morrow noon we three will meet 
At Baker’s, No. 12 Court Street.” 


“That’s well,’ said Taf to his friend, 
* This matter now will have an end; 
To-morrow, at the appointed place, 
We'll meet him, and fix up the race.” 


At Baker’s store the trio met 

At 12 o’clock to make the bet, 

When, each one having had his say, 
They fixed it in the following way:— 
That all should keep the matter still, 
Or call the race a “ trial of skill;” 

No money should be bet, because— 

It is against our city’s laws. 


Time, place, and distance, being set, 
At 3 P.M. the parties met 

At Brighton, near the big Hotel, 
Where farmers meet their stock to sell. 


To make the contest something new, 
Each backed his nag to carry two; 
Tariff took Hiram in his sleigh, 
Hopkins and “ Acorn” tooled the grey. 


While waiting there to test their speed, 
“ Acorn” cries out, “I think I need, 

I think, nay more, I really know, 

A drink would warm us ere we go!” 


This was received with acclamation! 
All quickly left the trotting station, 
And hurrying then unto the bar, 
Each took his “tod” and a cigar. 


Hopkins was conscious on the spot 

His “ Silver-tail” would win the trot, 

Wh’ le Hiram, smiling, cracked his whip, 
And quoted the saw “ of the cup and lip.” 


Their liquor down, they left the spot, 
And “ Acorn” blandly paid the scot; 
Then gently wended back his way, 

And took his seat in Hopkins’ sleigh. 


Then seated all with due precision, 

Limbs firmly braced and brightened vision, 
The ribbons, strong, and well adjusted, 
Were to the driver’s hands entrusted. 


“ All ready?” now the umpire cries. 

“ All ready!” are the quick replies. 
“Go!” issues from his eager lips, 

And o’er the snow with speed each slips. 


Then rose wild shouts on every side, 
Some “2 to 1 on Hopkins!’’ cried; 
While fainter voices from the throng 
Took odds on Taritf, but “ less strong.” 


Then every form was bent so low 
That noses almost touched the snow, 
And eyes were strained to cyclop size, 
To see which nag the fastest flies. 


Twas quickly seen, and much regretted, 
By those who 2 to | had betted, 

That Silvertail was sore and lame, 

And “ had no show” to win the game. 


The contest soon was at an end, 

For “ Grey” could not his paces mend ; 
/The Bay colt led him all the way, 
Came in ahead, and won the day. 


The race thus ended, side by side, 
Approximate, they close did glide, 
When Hopkins then of “Acorn” asked, 
«What shall I say of what has pass’d !” 


*« Acorn” replies, * do you say nought, 
From my own brain a speech I've wrought, 
Which thus begins, and thus is ended, 

* The least that’s said, is soonest mended.’ ” 


*«« Acorn” to Tariff then did say, 

* We own you’ve won the race to-day ; 
We have no colors, if we had 

We'd atrike ’em, since we're beat so bad.” 


Tariff then rose with deep intent, 

And from his throat with fearful vent 
Struggled these words, in accent coarse, 
Upon the merits of Ais horse— 


‘“« Your horse I’ve beat, and can again, 
And if to try it you are fain, 

Just name your spot for Silver Grey, 
Or any horse in town to-day.” 


Young Hopkins then rejoins as follows :— 
«« T’ll match you for one hundred dollars; 
The time to-morrow, place the same, 
So, if you're willing, * make your game. 


,” 


Quickly returns the Tariff, then, 

“ This day, I’m sure, you’ve beaten been, 
Another chance | shall not give you, 

But conquered now, I there will leave you.” 


{ ‘* By this the sun was out of sight, 


‘© When down they sat, and shook their mugs,” 
Rejoiced that they were men, not dogs. 
e Then each took off his several way, 


An’ darker gloaming brought the night;” 


But not to meet another day.” 


My tale is told, thus ends my lines, 
Written for the * Spirit of the Times” ; 
Intended to ** report” a race 

That lately “‘ come off” near this place, 


There's nothing in this tale offends 
The parties, for we all are friends ; 
To gratify a ** Brother Whip,” 
Insert the same and please a 


P. s. The Silvertail, though badly beat, 


Might with ease have won the heat, 
But, with the “Acorn” io his sled, 
“ He had 100 pounds of lead.” 


AN ANGLER’S RHAPSODY. 


Dear “Spirit.”—P me, through your columns, to return 1 mos 
hearty thanks to your clever correspondent ‘ M’ for his very excellent article 

| on Trolling for Trout. I have trolled for pickerel, but never for trout; my 
experience in the * piscatory art’ is ‘ some,’ but | yield the palm to ‘M,’ if he 


excels in trout fishing one half as much as he does in the ‘art descriptive;’ I 
back him against any follower of * Old Izaak’ in the whole ‘ North Coun- 
trie.’ 

I honor ‘ M’ with all my heart, as I do every man who has a soul capable 
not only of feeling, but of rightly appreciating thejplacid content, the subdued, 
but not less keenly relished, triumphs of the ‘ divine art’ of ‘ Fly Fishing.’ 

“I know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows,” 

So sings somebody, I forget who, but I—~ yes, J know, a wild, turbulent 
dashing, stream, over whose clear depths the shadow of but one line has fallen 
on whose ‘ silver waves’ the ‘ fly that mimics life’ has skimmed but once, and 
that seven years ago, not a shaded eddy, not a foaming rift, that was not then, 
and is not now, made radiant by the speckled glories of myriads of trout, from 
the little youngster of a single summer, to the boary veteran of untold years, 
the metropolis of Troutdom! The Heaven of the fly-fisher! 


** Anglers attend, and hear a friend 
Trill forth harmonious ditty ; 
Stranger things I*ll tell which late befel,” kc. 


Some years since I stopped for a day at Mackinac, and after a sojourn of 
seven weeks, left with regret a place rendered doubly dear by the charms of 
beauty and the true smiles of friendship; Mackinac! thezmost lovely of all 
the islands that gem our northern seas, on thy rock-beund shores gleam eyes as 
bright as those of Houri’s, beat hearts as warm and true as ever weleomed the 
weary stranger with kind words and kinder deeds. When shall I tread thy 
pebbly shores again, when luxuriate in the pure serenity of thy northern skies, 
when again shall I be checkmated by dark-eyed S—— B——, win champagne 
of aChief Justice of Wisconsin at ‘crack loo,’ or make a fourth at ‘ Squire 
Kk ——’s’ ‘euchre’ table? Many pleasant me mories cluster around thee, dear 


thy native island is on thy breast; never again shall I hear the glad tones of 
thy voice, never gaze on the ‘liquid lustre’ of those loving eyes, dear sister of 
my adoption! Thou art gone, but fond hearts cherish thy memory and mourn 
over thy early grave. 

My friend G , known through all Ojibway land by his Indian name, 
‘ Ad-je-jawk,’ or ‘The Crane,’ had in some une of his wanderings’ through the 
wilderness north of Mackinac, fallen in with a clear, rapid stream, rushing 
among ‘sharp rocks and errant boulders,’ and from his description I was in- 
duced to attempt its re-discovery. One bright morning, such as you will find 
only at Mackinac, my friend W , young Albert J——, and myself, float- 








| ed off in a birch bark canoe well supplied with necessaries for camping out, etc., 


and started on the ‘Exploring Expedition.’ 

A breeze from the ‘sweet south,’ just sufficient to fill our tiny sail, urged 
us gently along, and fanned our cheeks with its balmly and exhilarating breath, 
How delicious was the air, how pure the crystal wave; talk of your Grecian 
Isles and A®gean seas! but give me Mackinac, and the limpid waters of Old 
Huron. 

While Albert took the steering paddle, W. and J, under the shade of the 
sails stretched out, W. reading aloud from Miss Pardoe’s ** Tales of the 
Harem ;” and | alternately smoking and dozing, the true blissfal * dolce 
Sar niente.” 

After coasting the main land, and carefully examining every bay and cove, 
we at length about sun down entered a quiet, sheltered piece of water, 
and the welcome sound of dashing rapids convinced us that the river was 
found. It was too late to think of sport that night, so, while W. and Al- 
bert ‘* fixed” the tent and sleeping equipage, I made the ‘* evening fire,” 
filled the kettle with water from the lake, made a good strong cup of tea, 
and with that, a loaf of white bread and a four pound pickerel broiled on 
| the coals, we filled our hungry stomachs, and in half an hour or less, 
were encircled by the arms of Mr. Murphy. 

Day light saw us up and away; after a rather hard struggle through the 
thick underbrush, I (W. was no fisherman, and took his chance after some 
wild ducks in the cove) struck the stream perhaps half a mile from its 
mouth; fishing from the land was out of the question; the undergrowth was 
close down to the water, soin I went, took the middle of the brook, and 
made a cast with aboutten feet of line; shall I ever forget my surprise, 





when, at the very moment the fly struck the water arush of foam broke 
over it, end it seemed to me that at least a dozen trout were contending for 
the prize ; I stood at the head of a small rift that terminated ina pool, 
perhaps twenty feet in width, and ten in length, before the st ream again 
broke ; I took about twenty fine trout from that hole, reeled up my line, 
struck the shore, and again, nearly at the lake, threw for another chance; 
the same scene over again. I do verily believe that in one hour I could 
have hooked a thousand fish ; the average weight of those | took was one 
and a quarter pounds, the largest weighing three and a quarter; what a 
breakfast that was, the leafy lords of the forest for a canopy, the virgin 
soil for acouch, in the distance Mackinaw’s battlemented rocks rising in 
calm dignity over waters blushing with the golden rays o f the rising sun, 
Bill of Fare—Broiled Duck, Do. Trout, Roast Potatoes, etcetera. 

We agreed to keep the discovery to ourselves, and did so ; reason this, 
for fear some of the worm digging, net throwing gentry might, if aware of 
it, desecrate this virgin fastness of the trout with their diabolical visita- 
tions. e) 

Year after year, for seven summers, have I promised myself the pleasure 
of a second trip to Trout River. I have ardent hopes of next season, but 
I feel that I have been perhaps too selfish. If you, ;Dear ‘* Spirit,” or my 
piscatory brother ‘‘ M” will say yes, I will try ‘* Deo volente” to indicate 
the exact whereabouts, and companion you on the journey. 

I have a tale to tell of “deep sea” fishing for Lake Trout, which if de- 
sired I may send you hereafter. R. 

Brecuwoop, March Ist, 1849. 





Centreville Trotting Course.—The attention of our readersis direc- 
ted to an advertisement on our last page, of five sweepstakes now open, to 
come off over the above course—four of them in April, and one of $250 
each, with $250 added, on the 28th of May ; all to close onthe 26th inst. 
We hope to see each fill well, and anticipitate fine sport. 


Mensor—the splendid Stud from Barbary.—A correspondent states that 
‘In another column our readers will find 29 advertisement relating to this 
beautiful and most extraordinary anima, Which the importer is offering for 
sale. Mensor was selected by our late Consul to Morocco, solely for his 
high reputation as coming from the Sest and finest blood of the empire. 
We have seen this splendid horse, #nd can say, and we do it with pleasure, 
that he is the finest Barb of which we have any knowledge. The value of 
the Barb in crossing the races of other horses is well understood in Eng- 
land. Almost all the racersof that country, have had for sires the Barba- 
ry courser. 

The certificate, in Arabic, with its translation, is now before us. At- 
tached to this document is the seal of the Emperor of Morocco; and the 
whole, taken together, forms one of the most singular and interesting essays , 
upon the pedigree of the horse that it bes fallen to our lot to peruse. The 
Bashaw of the province, whence he was taken, has also certified to the ~ 


more favorably prized in Morocco, than that of any other race of the Barb ; 
that he was given to the Minister of Naples bywrder of the Emperor, for 
his services in adjusting a peace between Morocco and France ; and it was 





through this source that the animal was transferred, for a very large con- 
sideration, to our Consal. Take Mensor all-in-all, or by-and- large, as the 
sailors say, he is the fiuest acimal of the day, and, i! he were ours, it would 
take the wealth of a considerable bank to purchase bim. Nevertheless, 
he may be purchased of the present owner, if applied tor soon, for a rea- 





sonable sum.” 


Mackinac, and one sad and sorrowful; sweet Alice G——, the green sod of * 


purity of his blood. The certificate sets forth that the blood of Mensor is ~ 
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$2 oo ee Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


! ATI ERS \LUL’s (] ONDON) is il W AS. ND iv is - ge it r poisoning Lord Ff ley’s horses, and two beitiog brothers 
; were su sed to have been his accomplices in thecrime. It was generally 
B oO KCH. expe at al the elevent ur he wouilc, to use a slang expression, have 
no split t them; but he wasied to Delieve, upto the last moment, he 
What rting man is not familiar with ‘The Corner?’ Who has not heard | would, through their instrumentality, be reprieved ; in this hope he was 
f Tattersall’s—a phrase ‘familiar in our mouths as household wor _ ae ged and disappointed. 


A shert time subse atly to these events, the lady of the celebrated Co- 
lonel Thornton, of .aornville Royal, rode a match over Kaavesmire, at 
at Newmarket! It may not be inaptiy called the Royai Exchange ot the Turt} York, for alarge stake, against one Mr, Flint. It was said that the gentle- 
—an appellation fully ‘warranted by the extent of the transactions sometimes | a0 was guilty of untair play, for which he was soundly horsewhipped by 
carried on within its precincts, and the eminence of the parties by whom it has | the Lord of Thoraviile Royal. There never was such a concourse of peo- 
not been uncommonly frequented. If merchant princes congregate in the east, ple on York Race Course as on that occasion—the number was computed 
princely speculators have their gatherings in the west; and if the city can | at 100,000; even I myself, who had never seen a race iff my life, in my 
boast of its Barings, its Barclays, and its Rothschilds, ‘the Corner’ may no youthful folly, stule out of my chamber by the window in the dead of 
less plume itself on its Chestertields, its Beauforts, its Eglintons, and a host of | night, and travelled four and-twenty miles, to witness so extraordinary a 


what remote region of the globe has not the renown of this centre of attrac- 


Lo | deceived, and he died 
tion for betting men extended? Why, it is as well known at the antipodes as | 

| 

| 


le 


others, 

When so many slayers of the human race, in all ages, have contrived to get 
their names thrust into the pages of history, surely it is not unreasonable to 
claim a small space for the commemoration of one who, not to speak it dis- 
paragingly, was as much in the habit of knocking down as the greatest hero of 
them all. 

The original Tattersall was the George Robins of his day, only in a different 
branch of the same profession; they were both knights of the rostrum, and 
both wielded the hammer with equal success. Who then, at least in the sport- 
ing world, would deny to the founder of the celebrated rendezvous at ‘the cor 
ner’ a niche in the temple of fame? 


‘ Where fabled chiefs in darker ages born, 
Or worthies old, whom arms or arts adorn, 
Who cities rais’d, or tam’d a monstrous race, 
The walls in venerable order grace; 

Heroes in animated marble frown, 

And legislators seem to think in stone.’ 


Tattersall’s is distinct from, and dissimilar to, every other spot on the face | 


of the globe. Its features are so varied, yet all partaking of the same general 
resemblance, that it would be no easy task to convey, through the medium of 
words, a picture of the scene to the mind of the reader: that could be done 
faithfully only by the aid of the pencil. Here plebeian and patrician mix to- 
gether as in chance medley; here may be witnessed /iberte and egalite in per- 
fection, but perhaps the less that is said of fraternite the better; here men of 
the highest rank mingle with men of no rank at all, and the penniless adven- 
turer finds himself on a level with the Jord of thousands of acres: here is 
practised a regular trade, and, to the uninitiated, a very singular trade it is— 
that of book-mahking. The art of book-making is the sole business of life, the 
secret spring of all the movements and mancuvres, at Tattersall’s. But as 
this is presumed to be no mystery to the majority of my readers, it is unne- 
cessary to go further into the subject, which it would be almost impossible to 
explain to those who are ignorant of it. 

There is something unmistakable about the cut of a regular Tattersaller; 
most of the individuals of the genus appear to have been moulded from the 
same pattern. They are doubtless distinguished by degrees of polish or vul- 
garity, from the tip-top sprig of aristocracy down to the veriest canaille of 
the stables. If not so strict in the fashion of their outward habiliments as the 
Quakers, they are nevertheless sufficiently remarkable in that respect. The 
habitues of ‘the Corner’ seldom dress like ordinary men of the w:rld; they 
are generally noticeable for some eccentricity of personal appearance; one af- 
fects a singular-shaped hat; a second, a fancy Jehu-like upper garment; a 
third, obsolete top-boots; and each almost invariably dons a neck-tie—not 
black nor white, but one, like Joseph's coat, of varied dyes. Enough, how- 
ever, of this cxordium; our intention is to give asketch of Tattersall’s as it 
was, and as it is; and so we shall nuw proceed to the accomplishment of our 
task. 

The old yard, as it is now called, with its out buildings, coach-sheds, and 
stabling, was built by Mr. Richard Tattersall, the grandfather of the present 
senior Tattersall, and consequently great-grandfather to those of the fourth 
generation—as there is a fourth. ‘The elder surviving Richard Tattersall does 
not now, as formerly, mount the rostrum on every sale day, but he may be said 
to have reserved himself of late for great occasions, knocking down only such 
animals as are of first-rate quality,or of much notoriety in some shape or 
other; whether horses or hounds, they must be of no ordinary grade when he 
takes the hammer in hand; common transactions he leaves to others. 

The premises already partly described were first opened by the original 
Tattersall about the year 1775, and have undergone no material alteration 
since. ‘The arena is spacious and commodious for all the purposes fer which 
it was designed. In the centre stands a pump, surmounted by a dome sup- 
ported by chaste stone pillars. On the top of the dome, or cupola, is a bust 
of ayouth; thit youth was afterwards George the Fourth. He appears in the 
absurd fashion of the day, with his hair and toupet in the most artiticial style. 
The first Tattersall is said to have been an especial favarite of the Prince, 
who early in life evinced a strong predilection for horse-racing; and to the 
end of his life he always kept up anoble stud. At the period of his demise 
he possessed the following celebrated racers, viz.: The Colonel, Zinganee, 
Fleur-de-lis, and some of the finest brood in the kingdom. 

Richard Tattersall came from the western borders of Yorkshire, upon the 
edge of Lancashire, about the year 1743, and is said to have been by trade a 
woolcomber. Be that as it may, shortly after his arrival in London, we find 
him showing a passion for his after-calling, inasmuch as he was continually in 
the habit of visiting Beevor’s Horse Repository, in Saint Martin’s Lane, where 
he eventual’y became a kind of hanger-on, but not having suflicient knowledge 
of the business, he was for some time regarded merely as a supernumerary; 
Beevor, however, occasionally taking him out with him in or behind his phe- 
ton. After having, under the tuition of Mr. Beevor, acquired experience as to 
the care and treatment of the horse, he was recommended to the Duke of 
Kingston as superintendant to his Grace’s stud, in which situation he remained 
until he ultimately became an animal auctioneer, in which capacity the most 
valuable studs came under his hammer. He also, singularly enough, became 


& newspaper proprietor, and was at one time possessed of the principal inter- | 


est in the Morning Post and £nglish Chronicle journals—a speculation in 
which it was understood he was not successful. Indigence, it is said, brought 
him to the metropolis—a circumstance not mentioned as a drawback from his 
character, but rather with a view of enhancing his merit, by showing that he 
was the architect of his own fortunes. He posseessd a noble mind; his greatest 
delight was in administering to the happiness of his fellow man; and all who 
knew him bore ready ang cordial testimony to the excellence of his principles 
and the propriety of hig )nduct. He was remarkable for the‘industry of his 
habits, for his strict integrity in all his dealings, and above all, for a spirit of 
genuine philanthropy. By these qualities he obtained affluence, but he never 
made an ostentatious display of wealth. He did ‘good by stealth and blushed 
to find it fame.’ In a word, he gained for himself the proud appellation of 
Honest Ricuarpv Tarrersary. The old gentleman paid the debt of nature 
at ‘the Corner’ on the 2ist of February, 1795, at the good old age of 71. His 
eni was pertectly tranquil. The tollowing is a copy of an epitaph written 
on him by some triendly pen:— 

_ * Secred to te ashes of Richard Tattersall, late of Hyde Park Corner, 
in the county of Middlesex, Esq , who, by his indefatigable industry, irre- 
proachable character, and unassuming manners, raised bimself (from an 
humble thovgh respectable origin) to independence and affluence. To the 
rare excellence of bearing prosperity with moderation, ne, by his inflexible 
integrity, united (as he justly acquired) the exalted appellation of Honest 
Man, and continued uncorrupted even by riches. Thus, universally respect 

ed and beloved by all who knew him, he lived; and died, as universally 
regretted, on the 2ist day of February, inthe year of our Lord 1795, and 
in the 71st vear of his age. But though his perishable part, together with 
this fiaal tribute to his ashes, shail decay, yet, as long as the recollection 
of hotest Worth, sociable manners, and hospitality unbounded sball be dear 
to the memory of man, the remembrance of him shall live ; surviving the 
slender aid of the proud pyramid, the boasted durability of brass, and the 
wreck of ages!’ 

To return from these somewhat over-done eulogies to our description of 
‘the Corner.’ The original Subscription Room in the yard was first opened 
about the year 1789, when the number of subscribers did not exceed se- 
Venty-six; but amongst that small batch were several distinguished names, 
particularly those of the Dake of Grafton, Kingston, Portland, and Beau- 
fort ; Lords Darlington, Scarborough, Fitzwilliam, Clarendon, and Oxford; 
Sir Charles Bunbury, Major O'Kelly, Mr. Mellish, e'c., etc., and in fact, 
all the racing aristocracy of that day. But it was not until about the year 
1800 that the democratic portion of the betting-ring was admitted—Crock- 
ford, the two Blands, Jerry Cloves, and Andrew Simpson, amounting, in 
all to under a dozen, theu the only buok-makers ; for your lordly breeder 
of the racer never, at the period in question, dreamed of making a book, 
he only backing the horses in his own stable, or others, as impulse or fancy 
might dictate. Hence this cligue of round bettors all made for:unes, and 
they almost 'o a man kept their equipages and liveried servants during the 
remaioder of their days. 

About this period Squire Mellish was a first-rate turfire, and his * boa! 
hat,’ as it was called, might have been seen at every gathering of sporting 
men He often betted largely with the Prince of Wales, with whom he 
appeered to be op terms of great familiarity ; a fact the more remarkable, 
because His Royal Highness preserved a considerable distance towards the 
majority of betting men. 

it woe also nearly the same epochthat Dan D.wson was hang+d on Cam- 


| spectacle. 

| This digression apart, let us return to Tattersall’s. 

|. Jem Bland was an extraordinary instance of what may be accomplished 
| by the power of memory. He could neither, I believe, read nor write, cer- 
tainly not the latter, and yet he would frequently make thirty or forty bets 
in one day, depending entirely on recollection. He would then go home, 
and emptying his ‘‘ knowledge-box,” (rightly screwed on,) make an inven- 
tory of its contents, all of which were duly registered by his spouse, and 
he was scarcely ever known to make a mistake. He was a man of re- 
markably strong mind, as well as memory. He ever liked, and struggled 
hard, to have the best of everybody ; but be sometimes overshot his mark, 
and when he did, he would wrangle with those whom he thought he could 
overthrow, 

The writer of this article was once compelled to cite him before the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club for the paymert of £35. On the day of hear- 
ing, Bland and the writer were ushered into an ante-room until they were 
called tor by the Stewards. This ggon took place. The late Lord Wharn- 
cliffe then stated the case, and end by reading the subjoined letter— 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, the case I have the honor to lay before you 
| is closed. I have used every means within my power to prevent giving 
| you this trouble, by offering to Jeave the matter to arbitration, each party 

choosing a friend for such purpose; but I have failed in every offer | have 
| made to that effect. I ain forced to this appeal as a last resource; for the 
| last time I presved Mr. Bland to name some mode of settlement, his reply 
| was, ‘Goto h—-i! I have got the money, and I mean to keep it!’” 

**Now, Mr. Bland,” said his lordship, ‘* what have you to say to this ?” 

Bland’s reply was * it’s all wrong, my lord.” 

** Well, tell us where it is wrong, and we will endeavor to set it right.” 

We were then ordered back into the waiting-room, where Bland looked 
at me unutterable things, but without speaking a word, nor did I open my 
lips to him. 

At length the bell rang for our re-admission to the presence-chamber, 
when Lord Wharncliffe, addressing Bland, said, the Stewards had careful- 
| ly investigated the matter in dispute, and their decision was that he must 
| pay the money. His answer was, that it was a case only for a court of law, 
| and until a verdict was obtained against him in a court of law he would re- 

sist payment. His lordship observed that the Stewards had certainly no 
power to enforce payment, but they were of opinion the money ought to be 
paid, and until this was done they hoped Bland would have the modesty to 
abstain from visiting the Rooms. 

Bland, after a moment’s pause, said—** My lords, I can’t go agen you.” 

He then handed the money to the Stewards, (in order to keep his word 
that he would never pay the writer,) who handed it to me; but Jem Bland 
went away in the dumps, and never spoke to me afterwards. 

Crockford was assuredly the leading man inthe arena at the period allud- 
ed to. He betted very largely tor himself, as well as for others, having, of 
course, the advantage of taking the commissions himself, or of offering 
such as he did not like to the general market. He possessed an extraor- 
dinary facility of calculation on all matters of turf speculation ; and,as far 
as my recollection carries me, he was the first who introduced and wagered 
largely about double events. He was also an excellent judge of character, 
| though, comparatively speaking, an uneducated man, and his memory was 
| realiy wonderful. He appeared to know everybody’s business as well as 
hisown. Nota transaction escaped him, nor did a bet pass unnoticed ; 
this served him amazingly in his turf transactions. He continually felt 
the pulses of bis customers; he knew what they had done, aad he instinc- 
tively seemed to know all they intended to do, consequently making his 
bargains with them on the most advantageous terms, though he would not 
stand for a point or two or stickle about market odds, if it suited him to 
lay, or if he had a distaste tothe animal. Of all games of chance he had 
|} a thorough and undisputed knowledge ; he was an agreeable customer to 
| do business with, and one who never sought to get the best of you by chi- 
|canery. He was always a layer of lideral odds, and would at all times ac- 
| commodate the little bettor in the smallest amount on receiving the money 
| of the latter. As an illustration of this remark { have pleasure in record- 
ing the following fact: 

After Bloomsbury was mounted for the Derby in 1839, I gave him five 
pounds to return me three hundred inthe event of the horse winning 
Bloomebury’s qualification was, after his victory, disputed ; and on calling 
; on Crockford for the amount of my bet, I was met with his usual half stut- 

ter by— 
| ‘Eh, eh! I don’t think they pay upon it.” 

“*Oh! very well,” said 1; ‘if the Bank of Eagland stops, the branch 
banks must suspend payments.” 

He giggled at the compliment, and paid me at once. 

Crockford was also as quick in discovering the,talents of others as he was 
in the exercise of his own. I remember an anecdote of him worth men- 
tioning. On Mr. B. Green’s first introduction to Tattersall’s Betting Room, 
that gentleman displayed remarkable adroitness in closing a bet with some 
one present on a double event, before Crockford had time to reply to the 
proposal; upon which the latter, turning to me, said-— 

* Whio is that ? 

My reply was, ‘ A new importation from Manchester—a Mr. Green.’ 

‘ None so green neither,” was the old gentleman srejoinder , * he’ll one 
| day cut a prominent figure as a betting man, Mr. Green will.’ 
| Time has proved the accuracy of this prediction. He died 2 disappoint- 
| ed man about the ‘ Ratan’ affair, an event which was said by those who 

knew him beat to have accelerated his dissolution. 

| I knew and often betted with Jerry Cloves. He was reported to have 
| been an ost/er—it is certain he became a stable man. At ‘the Corner’ he 
| was credited, and safely, to any amount. From his intercourse with per- 
| sons in high life, his manners and general deportment acquired a higher 
degree of polish and refinément than might have been expected from his 
| humble origin. His conduct was quiet and unopretending, blending the 
| suaviter in modo with the fortiter in re. In all his dealings Jerry was a 
| special favorite with both high and low. I remember Mr.Gully saying to him, 
just as Memnon (the first favorite) was landed as the winner of the St. Leger, 
in 1825, * Well, Cloves, did you win on it?’ I have often thought of poor 
Jerry’s reply— Did you ever in your life know me to stand upon 
one ?” 

Tbe mention of Cloves reminds me of Tanfield, who was of mean origin 
and quite illiterate. He bad not been long mixed up in the sporting world 
before he evinced natural qualities of a supecior order. He madea hit, I 
think, in Jerry’s Leger year, 1824. After that time he generally spent the 
racing interregnum in Paris, where, in the course of a three wiaters’ so 
journ, he became quite a different man, both in his mental acquirements 
and his personal accomplishments; in short, he was metamorphosed into 
a courteous, polished, and refined gentleman, as testified by his whole ad- 
dress, bearing, and carriage. Who, then, will deny that even a temporary 
residence in da belle France may sometimes work wonders? But it is not 
every day that we meet with a Tanfield ! 

From 1810 to 1825, there was a great influx of subscribers and round 
bettors to the rooms. Messrs. Gully, Crutch Robinson, Holliday, Oimar, 
Stewart, Captains Hunter and Wyvilil, T. O. Powlett, Brien, Hibbert, Og- 
den, Dails, and Richards, were, however, at least ten years in advance of 
their cotemporaries. The last mentioned was a stocking maker from Lei- 
cester, and was known in the ring by the cognomen of Short Odds. His 
general system was laying round. It was once my lot to see him get into 
a fix at Newmarket, where a grey horse, called ** Ciudad Rodrigo,” belong- 
ing to the Duke of Richmond, was about torun. Well, tour betting men 
laid their heads together in order to carry out this fir. The first of these 
four went up to Richards, and asked him, what he would lay against Ciu- 
dad. “Twotoone!” said he. ‘* Done!” was the response. The second 
then went up, and asked what he would bet against Rodrigo, receiving the 
same answer. The third next made hia appearance, enquiring what Rich 
ards would lay against the Grey ‘: Ten to five !” was the reply. ‘* Done !” 
again, Then, by way of climax, the fourth acted his part, asking what 
their intended victim would lay against the Duke of Richmond. ‘‘ Ten to 
five !’ said he once more ‘** Done !” said the other. Now, Richards fan- 











st the idea of having, as it is termed, got round well. The Race came off, 
Ciudad Rodrigo won, so did the Duke of Richmond, so did the Grey ; 
and it was only on the different parties going to him for their winnings that 
‘ur poor * stockioger” discovered that he had laid all his money against 
one horse, and that horse the winner! The ruse created such a laugh 
against him at the time that he was non est for two days afterwards. 
From 1825 to 1843, there was such aa amaziog increase in racing hook- 





cied he had laid against four different horses for the race, and he chuckled- 


Makers and investers, that the little Sabscripti m was not spacious 
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enough to hold one third of them, and the settling-day for the Derby and 
Oaks for some years previous to the latter date had to be postponed from 
the Monday to the Tuesday, in order to avoid the sale-day, and thereby ob- 
taining a clear xpace for the subscribers. Tables were laid all up the sell- 
ing shed for the aocommodation of those whose settlements were heavy. 

At length, yard, room, and all, were inadequate to afford the requisite 
convenience for the transaction of business, and Mr. Tattersall was com- 
pelied to look about him for other resources, He accordingly commenced 
the erection of a building on an extensive scale ; but in so doing he was 
obliged to leave the old yard, the scene of so many and such varied recol- 
lections, and go over the way, opposite the gateway of the original spot. 
Here he built a new Subscription Betting Room, perfect in all its parts, 
and furnished with ‘ all appliances and means to boot” for the comfort and 
convenience of the subscribers. It has the recommendation of an exceed- 
ingly agreeable outlet, through glass tolding-doors, opening on a pleasant 
air breathing lawn and terrace, where gentlemen may rusticate themselves 
as they enjoy the fragrant weed. The lawn is encircled by a gravel pro- 
menade, and the tout ensemble is equally conspicuous for good taste and 
suitable elegance. The only fear is, that it is in one respect too like the 
original—that is to say, in the course of a few more years it will also be 
found of too limited dimensions to answer the purpose, and that a still 
larger establishment will be again required. 

_Tn consequence ot the outlay occasioned by this alteration, and with the 
view of maintaining the respectability of the room, Mr. Tattersall was in- 
duced to double the amount of the subscription ; at this not a grumble has 
been heard ; and during the spring of last year, that gentleman evinced a 
determination of purpose to clear the room of all improper characters, by 
ejecting, sans ceremonie, an individual who for certain reasons had render- 
ed himself obnoxious to the subscribers generally, not only in the betting 
ring, but on the course. As, however, this gent. was obliged to ‘teat hum- 
ble pie’’ in order to get back again, the lesson he has been taught will pro- 
bably have the effect of keeping him, and others too, in future within the 
bounds of decency. Every well disposed person must be desirous of seeing 
the ring, as far as possible, purified from all contaminating influences, if it 
were only for the sake of depriving the opponents of the national sport of 
horse racing ot one of their principal weapons against it. 

Tattersall’s has been already compared to the Royal Exchange, bu: it 
may, perhaps, be more aptly likened to the Stock Exchange. The same 
kind of rales govern both ; the levanting turfite is turned out at ‘* the Cor- 
ner,” and the waddling duck is expelled from Bartholomew Lane. Th 
code is one of honor and honor alone; hence the necessi‘y of exercising 
the greatest caution inthe admission of members, in order that the high 
character of the privileged parties may be maintained. The work of puri- 
fication has been commenced at Tattersall’s, and we would fain have it con- 
tinved, until the simple fact of being a subscriber should be sufficient to 
attest the integrity and honor of the man. 

The insane folly of attempting to crush turf speculation is too prepos 
terous to require observation. Racing and betting go hand in hand together ; 
you cannot put down one without at the same time destroying the other. 
Racing without betting would be a poor, spiritless, lifeless concern, and 
would soon sink into insignificance. The were stakes wowid never com- 
pensate the breeders and owners of horses for their trouble and outlay, as 
a reference tothe evidence taken before the, Parliamentary Committee on the 
subject of Gaming will prove to the most sceptical. The great object, then, 
with all true turfites should ve to render turf speculations more secure, 
and to cleanse the Augean stable of the Betting Ring of all impurities. May 
the good work steadily progress)! For in spite of bigotted magisterial in- 
terference, and sleek-headed puritanical denunciations, there is an innate 
Vitality in the sports of the turf—a talisman in its very name—that will 
ever operate to the confusion and discomfi'ure of its assailants, whose sole 
argument against it is founded on the ABUse and not the use of an amuse- 
ment peculiarly English, and with which some ot the brightest names that 
adorn the annals of the country have been connected—men who, like Bay- 
ard, were ‘* sans peur et sans reproche !” 

In the early part of this article we gave the names of the principal book- 
makers in 1789, and it may not be amiss to mention, by way of contrast, 
some of the principal book-makers in 1848. Among these may be enum- 
ecated Messrs. Cloves, Gully, Higgins, Cromelin, Justis, Ives, Hargraves, 
Crocktord, Sam Breton, F. Clarke, E. R. Clarke, S Waiker, Desbrow, 
Glenn, W. Stebbings, J. Arnold, jun., W. Whitfield, Atkins, Sherewood 
Pettijean, Byron, Bayley, B. Green} Kemp, Haggarty, Harry Hill, and the 
Leviathan speculator Davis—all ‘ good men and true.” ‘The last men- 
tioned gentlemen are examples of what may be effected by sagacity and 
genius, which almost invariably triumph over difficulties that would over- 
wWhelm men of m@por capacity. 

The original nuaber of subscribers at Tattersall’s we previously set down 
at 76, of whom the book-makers, or round bettors, scarcely mustered a 
baker’s dozen ; the remaining portion, consisting of general or occasional 
bettors, may be said to have been very meagre indeed at that time. 

So much for Tattersall’s “ as it was ;” and we may now add so much for 
Tattersall’s ‘as it is.” The present number of subscribers reaches very 
nearly to one thousand, of whom the book-makers may be fairly computea 
at from two to three hundred, whilst the backers of horses and occasional 
investors in various ways comprise the monstre majority of the members 
who muster io force on the eve of any great event. 

Fifty-two years have elapsed since this now universally celebrated estab- 
lishment was commenced ; and notwithstanding the immense increase In 
the breeding of horses within that period, as well as the almust total anal- 
hilation of posting by the formation of railroads, Mr. Tattersall assured me 
the other day, that horses possessing the same qualities as those of 1799 
will now sell for double the price. 

Reader! Would you see Tattersall’s, the great Turf Exchange, in all its 
glory, visit it on the settling day for the Derby, when you will behold the 
speculative genius of man in full play—a sight once seen, never to be for- 
gotten. 

London Sporting Magazine for February. 

= ——————————— 
CHEAP TRAVELLING 

J. Bayard Taylor, author of an interesting book, entitled ‘Views Afoot,’ es- 
timates his expenses for travelling two years in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Switzerland, Germany and Italy, including voyage out and back, 
‘board, lodging, amusements, guides’ fees, passports,’ etc, at $500! The Lit- 
erary World thinks his statement should bea temptation to ‘those who are 
worn out with the monotony of acity life,to travel.’ We have met with a 
great many people in Europe who were seduced to ‘see the elephant’ under 
just such impressions as the statement of Mr. Taylor would give, and who were 
not a little astonished to find their anticipated expenses multiplied by twos and 
threes A man must have a very small appetite, and possess the virtue of self- 
denial in an extraordinary degree, to get over the ground in the manner our au- 
thor did. ‘Two years’ travel and residence in Europe cost us $1500, and almost 
every man who has been abroad looks upon us as an economical wonder when 
we tell the story. $500! A man must have his eye-teeth cut, and be sharp 
as a razor generally, to get through England, Ireland, and Scotland, for that. 
The way the English stick their fists int) a stranger’s pocket, aintto be beat. 
A Yankee is only a flea-bite to an Englishman in real, systematic gouging. 
We saw this illustrated beautifully on the line of railroad from Birminghata to 
London. Soup is served out in pint bowls for sixpence a bowl, at most of the 
‘wood and water’ places. A stranger jumps from the cars, drops a sixpence 
on the counter, grasps the spoon, whips it into his mouth........-.-.he 
whips it out again with an oath big’enough to scare the engine off the track. It 
is red-hot! ‘Allready ? sings out the conductor—and the poor man hears 
the dash of his bowl of soup into the pot, as he runs like agrey hound, to se- 
cure his seat before the train shall be off. The pot gets filled again with the 
full bowls of soup, and is put aside, to be heated over for the down train from 
London, We have no doubt the same soup we saw sizzling over a bed of bi- 
tuminous coal at Wolverhampton, three years ago, is doing its owner good ser- 
vice at the present time. The hotels are outrageous. Not wishing to be trou- 
bled by a host of begging servaats at the ‘Grecian hotel,’ where we stopped 
at Liverpool, we told the landlord to charge what was right for chambermaid, 
waiters, and boots, in the bill, but he was so much more liberal with our mo- 
ney than we should have been, that we determined to be our own clerk anoth- 
er term. Besides, we didn’t save our bacon, by any means, by the manceuvre, 
for when we shew symptoms of leaving, the servants were down upon us as 
thick as fleas in Bagdad. 

‘Reader don’t start, if you know on which side your bread is buttered, for 
Europe, with only $500 in your pocket. Boston Olive Branch. 








A Roman Prophecy of Washington.—In one of Cicero’s fragments 
the following remarkable sentence occurs, written some eighteen hundred 
years ago: “* Far across the ocean, if we may cre‘it the Sybilline books, 
and after many ages, an extensive and rich country will be discovered, 
and in it will arise a hero, who by his council, and arms, will deliver bis 
country from the slavery by which she was oppressed. This shall he do 
under favorable auspices ; and oh ! how much more admirable will he be 
‘han our Brutus and Camillus ? © These predictions were known tojour Ac- 
cius, and embellished withthe ornament of poetry.”” Canany one douot 
the allusion here to our country and our Washington ? 

By telegraph from New York, we learn that ‘* Whiskey is quiet.” Glad 











io bear it. It kicks up considerable of a noise hereaway, occasionally. 
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LEVIEW MR. RICHARD’S NEW WORK 


K 
ON THK CONFORMATION OI! rHE On. 


De la Conformation du Cheval, suivant les lois de la Physique et de la Mecanique Ha - 
ras, Courses, Types Reproductives, Amelioration des Races, Vices Redhibitoires 
Par M. A. Richerd, Docteur en Medecine, Ancien Cultivateur et leve de 1 ecole 
d'Economie Rurale et Veterinaire d’Alfort ; Directeur de l’ecole des Haras ; 
Membre de plusieurs Societes, &c. Paris, 1847. 

On the Conformation of the Horse, in accordance with the Laws of Physics and Me- 
chanics ; and on Breeding, Racing, Hereditary Properties, Improvement of Breeds, 
and Unsoundness. By M. A. Richard, M. D.,&c. Paris, 1847. 





To whatever extent British veterinarians and equestrians may boast of 
their comparative superiority in matters of practice and adduce their na- 
tional breeds of horses, their feats in racing and hunting, and even their 
results in veterinary medicine, in proof of such alleged superiority, French- 
men will beat them out of the field when the pen, and not the whip, the 
spur, or the lance,comes to be the weapon of combat. According to a 
calculation made by Leblanc from the ‘ Catalogue des Livres,” published 
by Huzard, up to the year 1838, there have been published 694 works on 
horse medicine, 11 on dog and cat medicine, 8 on pig medicine, 78 on sheep 
medicine, 296 on cattle medicine, and 216 on domestic anima!s generally, 
not a tithe of which are English, and more than half of which are French. 
And while English veterinary literature is unable to produce a single in- 
digenous systematic work on the exterior conformation of the horse, our 
nearest continental neighbors, to say nothing of the standard work of the 
father of modern veterinary medicine (Bourgelat) on the subject, and of 
others of little note that have appeared in the interval, have within these 
last few years published two, both excellent in their day and sphere; to 
Wit, that of Lecoq, and the one at present before us, , 

In fact, With us there 1s a manifest want of sources of tuition in this 
department of veterinary science. There are not only no works devoted 
to the subject, but there are no lectures, no instructions given on it. And 
yet there is hardly a horsemen in Britain who, were his knowledge about 
horses questfoned in this respect, would sot feel it as a reflection ot as 
derogatory a character as could well have been thrown out against him. 
1.4 there certainly does exist current among men that have much or all 
to do with horses in our own country, a sort of traditional practical know- 
ledge of the ** make and shape” of horses, the purposes for which they 
are fitted, and their capabilities, which might well surprise a foreigner or 
any other person when he came to be informed that such knowledge had 
no other source save its being handed about from man to man, and its be- 
ing improved through observation and experience, according to the apti- 
tude and abilities of the individuals with whom it happened to be lodged 

M. Richard has made four divisions of his work. In the First, he says, 
it shall be his endeavor to show that the breeder who takes upon himselt 
to frame living machines ought at least to be as well prepared for his work 
as amaker of artificial machinery. The artist who models living matter 
can succeed but by dintof theoretical and practical studies. 

‘** The Second Part is devoted to descriptions of the horse Bourgelat’s 
precepts have, upto the present time, been followed. M. Richard con- 
templates making extensive reforms in them. Knowledge of horses is 
grounded on mathematical and pbysiological science. Those who do not 
study it upon this basis can never thoroughly comprehend the question of 
the perfectionation ot breed. 

* In the Third Part, the proportions of the horse as established by Bour. 
gelat will be examined. This great gevius would have the proportions of 
the borse established upon the same principles as apply to man. Here he 
was inerrer, Man’s beauty is ideal or conventional ; that of a horse is 
mathematical. 





Passing the ‘ First Division” of the work by in silence, we come to that 
which immediately concerns us on the present occasion 3 viz. 

“ THE DESCRIPTION OF THE ae rg PARTS OF THE BODY OF THE 
1 SE.” 

After premising afew general observations touching the nature or origi- 
nal country ef the horse—which, after all, for certain ** appears unknown 
—and giving an outline of his zoologic and generic characters, M. Richard 
proceeds to describe, in detail, every individual part or section of the body 
of the animal, commencing with the head and finishing with the foot. Of 
course, the great bulk of these descriptions is common-place—such as is, 
or rather ought to be, taught in all schools, or as is contained in Bourge- | 
lat’s and all who have ot necessity followed in the same track of truthful | 
delineation. But M. Richard has interlarded his descriptions with physi- | 
ological observations and remarks of a character such as demand that we | 
should on the present occasion serve up to the best advantage to our read- | 
ers ; and which will shew them that he, as an author, ought to be far from | 
being regarded as a servile follower of those who in the same departments } 
of science have preceded him For example, he chara¢terizes 

** The Head, as being, in the animal kingdom, one of the most interes-_ 
ting parts for study of the vertebratespecies, on account of the important 
purposes it answers, It includes the principal organs of sense, and Na- 
ture has disposed its osseous system to receive and protect these organs, | 
and to put them into the best possible condition to answer the end they are 
designed for, The head also contains the organs of mastication. And | 
from the teeth being the indices of age, the head is of great consideration 
ina commercial point of view. We would likewise remark, in the study 
of the head as a whole, on certain physiognomic characters, no less useful | 
to us in determining the breed and blood of the animal than in estimating | 
its nobleness of disposition and moral character.” 

This last observation is sufficient to shew that Richard’s mind is not to- 

tally insensible to that species of information which those whose experi- 
ence among horses is greatest know best how to collect and appreciate, Viz. 
physiognomy, or, rather, phrenology. We have long harboured a desire | 
that some able pen, in union with some apt pencil, would take up so in- | 
teresting, and, we may add, jn some important points of view, useful a sub- 
ject. Animals’ heads and visages afford to the ubservant eye a certain kind | 
of knowledge, which to another, indifferent about or incapable of estima- | 
ting such matters, comes but too late. Disposition, temper, vice, courage, 
endurance, are all indicated by the size and shape of the head, and tbe ex- | 
pression of countenance, quite, we believe, tothe extent they are in man; 
and had our attention been, in the onecase asin the other, directed to such | 
curious points, we think our judgment would have been in either case 
equivalent. We are acquainted with a gentlemanon the turt whose judg- 
ment in horseflesh we believe tobe unsurpassed, who will on no occasion 
make purchase of a racer unless his head be such as he approves of, hold- 
ing make and shape subsidiary to this; and his success, through a lengthen- 
ed racing career, has been such asto place this opinion upon very high 
ground. Breed and ancestral character must, of course, have their due 
weight; but in selecting untried specimens of the same blood, the great- 
est respect should be patd to the peculiar conformation of the head. And 
we Can only repeat our hope, that the day is not far distant when some ex- 
perienced hand will, throughdelineation as well as description, make the 
horse-public thoroughly sensible of this. 
FIn the absence of that expression of countenance and change of feature 
which so strikingly in man pourtrays the passions and inclinations, horses 
and other animals, by the motions of their ears, denote their feelings and 
propensities ; and to observant persons who spend much of their time in 
the stable, such telegraphic communications convey on many occasions 
pretty unmistakeably their meaning ; though inorder to interpret such 
meaning correctly, requires knowledge of the circumstances under which 
the communication is made. For example ; the presenting forward, or 
** cocking” of the ears indicates, at one time, ease, contentment, good hu- 
mor; while at another, surprise or fright is shown by it. The laying back 
of the ears ever excites alarm, or caution, on the part of the attendant on 
the horse ; it not apremonitor of vice or absolute mischief, it is one of a 
playful indication which not uufrequently ends in mischief. But let us 
see what Richard has observed about the ears, he having devoted no less 
than half a dezen of bis pages to the subject. 

** The study of the movementsof the ears, and their attitudes, frequent- 
ly furnishes us with means of estimating the moral character of the horse, 
In general, we should mistrust him who laid his ears back at the time we 
approached him ; he then either means biting or kicking. When horses 
move their ears in different directions, and we remark in their countenan- | 
ces an air of inquietude and distraction, they are very likely to turn out) 
skittish and shy, and therefore in riding sucty, attention should be paid to 
this to be prepared against anything that may happen. The fearless confi- 
ding animal frankly points bis ears forward, looking at you with an ex- 
pression of fidelity, resignation, and good nature, easy of recognitio. when 
sought by observation 

** The ears of the blind horse have a movement peculiar to themselves. 
They give him an air ot stupidity or indecision, in fact, characterize him 
in a manner unmistakeable, and yet undescribable. They altogether change 
his physiognomy, so moch so indeed that one has but to behold him to 
detect his blindness, without examining his eyes. The animal appears de- 
sirous of supplying the defect of his lost seuse by that of hearing, which 
he still retains: he endeavors by every means left him to compensate for 
his deficiency, which he now seems to feelin all its importance to have 
been one of the most essential conditions of his existence. This accounts 
for blind horses being so attentive and obedient to the voice of their mas- 
ters, as well as to that of their attendants. This marked attention gives 
an attitude to the position of the head as well as to that of the ears, indica- 
tive of good nature, and 8uch quite alters their physiognomy. We may just- 





Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


y say, that asthe loss of vision changes the expression of features 
through the defect of the influence the eyes exert, so the ears of the b 
horse no less forcibly strike upon our observati So likewise does tl 
horse whose eyes are imperfect give indications thereof by the moti 


of his ears 

‘* Deafness is rare in horses, and it becomes less liable to detection on 
purchase fromthe circumstance of its seldom being thought of. We do 
not discover it until we come to make use of the horse, and then even 
not perhaps until he has been some time in our possession. In itself, this 
defect is attended with no other inconvenience than that of preventing the 
horse hearing the voice of his master, and consequently obeying him. The 
ears of deaf horses move but little ; gener7lly they remain immovably fixed 
forward, in the direction in whichthe horse is looking, as if listening to 
something, 

‘s When horses are cast out of the (French) regiments of cavalry, they 
slit the extremities of their left ears. This is done to prevent the possi- 
bility of their being re-purchased. For if there be perceptible in any hor- 
ses ear a cicatrix looking like that of a suture, which sometimes isthe case, 
his left haunch is examined for traces of the brand of the regiment from 
which he has been cast.” 

The * General Considerations on the Head.” which we are now about to 
examine, while they afford ample illustration of the philosophical manner 
in which M. Richard has treated his subject, whereby he has distinguished 


himself from authors of the same class, serve in a measure “to shew what | 


we mean by horse phrenology, and to what important and gainful uses such 
a science might be put, were it cultivated to the extent to which it offers 
evident capability. 

‘* The head is the part which to the physiologist offers the greatest re- 
sources, not on!y to enable him to form an estimate of the noblesse of in- 
dividuals, but also of their intelligence, their energy, and their moral 
character, Is not the horse possessed of physiognomy ? Has he not that 
expression of eye and of face, that general configuration of body, which 
will serve as Buides to usin the study of his moral and physical capabili- 
ties? Does not every animal offer to the physiognomist a subject for the 
exercise of his skill ?” 

M. Richard deduces from observation this difference between the head 
and other parts of the body, that while in the head one well-formed part 
will scarcely exist unaccompanied by an accord of excellence of form in 
others, in the regions of the body no such principle hoids good. A horse, 
for example, may have a good hock at the extremity of a powerless haunch, 
or a fine shoulder with an ill-formed croup; good withers with bad loins ~ 
a narrow chest and yet a well connected proper fore limb, &c. Such in- 
congruity, however, is very rare in the component parts of the head. An 
open forehead will be associated with a fine eye, epreading jaw-bones, 
dilated nostrils ; while, on the contrary, with a contracted cranium we may 
observe a smal) pig like eye, narrow and all but motionless nostrils, ap- 
proximated jaw-bones. Such constitute a remarkable difference between 


the head and other parts of the body, and it is one we shall do well to note | 


down, since, although a ‘* good” head is recognised the moment it is seen, 
and may, to our mind, sufficiently indicate the family or pedigree of the 
horse, yet does it rot follow that other parts of the body are in consonance 
therewith ; and therefore it will be for us at the time, to come to some sort 
of estimate in our own mind how far “goodness” or intelligence in the one 
may compensate for want of power or stamina in the other. 

‘*In this physical point of view, as likewise in regard to the intellectual 
faculties, the head of the horse offers to our notice comparisons with that 
of man as well as with those of other animals. The development of in- 
tellect in general keeps pace in vertebrate animals with the proportion 
borne by the cranium to the face, and especially is this found to be the case 
in those mammifera which we have had the best opportunities of study- 
ing. . 5 ” The heads of Negroes and Hottentots have a nearer 
resemblance of conformation to that of the orang-outang than to that of 
man This indisputable fact best illustrates a law of nature, shewing a 
gradual ascent up the scale of living beings, at the summit of which stands 
man. There is no sudden transition in this scale. The lowest man (in 
intellect) but approaches the highest animal, where the gradations are 
equally unstriking. 

‘** The principle on which is apporrioned stupidity or ferocity in animals, 
according to the development of the jaws as compared with that of the 
brain, has been established on the authority ot Cuvier. No doubt it was 
the starting point of Camper, when he thought of measuring the intellects 
of races of animals, and even that of individuals, by the opening of their fa- 
cial angle ; it being a fact that this angle diverges in ratio to the distance the 
animal stands from man in intelligence, and converges in the opposite di- 
rection of the scale. Indeed, so low does this scale reach, that some of 
the inferior animals appear destitute of cranium; the crocodile among 
reptiles, and the pike among fish, furnishing examples of this.”’—** Horses, 


' cattle, &c., that have eyes placed very high or backwards towards the nape 


of the neck, manifest an expression of stupidity or heaviness ; and birds 
that have very long beaks evince the same sort of expression.”—‘‘ The 
type of beauty of head, as that of its several regions, is to befound in the 
oriental horse, and especially in the Arabian. His head is quadrangular ; 
it does in a measure assume the figure of a quadrilateral prism, epecially 
about its superior parts. Of such beads all the regions are in general of 
proper conformation. The forehead is broad, and is in a line with a well 
developed muzzle ; the jaw-bones are prominent and divergent, the nostrils 
dilated, and the eyes full ; the muscles are well marked through a thin 
skip : every character, in fact, indicates noblesse, strength, vigour, ener 
" THE FOOT. 

Passing from the head down to the foot—omitting all that intervenes—we 
find M. Richard commencing by informing his readers, that ** the learned 
English veterinarian, Bracy-Klarc (Bracy Clarke) has published on this 
subject one of the most ingenious and remarkable works to be found either 
in natural history or physiology; a small book, which, translated as it is 
into Fi ench, ought to be in the hands of every man fond of reflecting on the 
animal economy, and of investigating whatever the horse in particular pre- 
sents to his notice. 

‘* For the due performance of its functions the toot requires—1st, To be 
firmly united with the parts itcovers aid protects; 2dly, To be elastic, 
in order to permit the soft parts it incloses to expand at the moment of 
pressure upon the ground without being squeezed ; 3dly, It requires to 
grow, in order to renew itself and to provide against wear. Ia a good foot 
these conditions are found united in the highest possible perfection. 

** The wall of the hoof auswers three purposes :—first, it is protective ; 
secondly, it furnishes the vuiting medium to the soft parts; and, lastly, 
through its admirable disposition not only does it, when set upon the ground, 
favor the expansion of the foot, but likewise the impulsion given by mus- 
cular force to the body, an operation observed in no other animal save the 
horse. The lamine resemble precisely the plaits covering the under sur 
face of certain species of mushrooms. Their number is said to be about 
500, and we have, from counting them, found this calculation pretty well 
exact. It has been estimated that, so disposed, the lamine increase twelve 
times the adhesion between the hoof andthe foot. The following example 
will give us a just notion of this:—Take a book of a certain thickness, en- 
deavor to paste or glue it to another of the same size, by as much of tke 
surface of its leaves as is exposed when close shut: the surface of cohesion 
being so limited, little force would be required to separate one book from 
the other. But, now open the leaves of the two books, and serve them as 
Nature has the lamina of the horse’s foot. Separate the leaves of the two 
books, and dove-tail them, one set into the other, and in that position paste 
them together. United in this manner the separation of the two books be- 
comes impossible, in consequence of the multiplication of the surfaces 
stuck together. The wall being flexible and disposed after the manner of 
an arc, so contributes to the elasticity of the foot. Thus are the three uses 
of the wall completed. 

The sole is likewise flexible, and is disposed in the form of an arch, in 
order that it might with more effect resist the superincumbent weight, the 
tendency of which is to press it close to the ground. The moment it is 
pressed, therefore, it bends, and its borders being in close union with the 
well, that opens and closes under its pressure, after the manner of a bow. 
If the arc of the sole remained fixed, if it no more returned after being 
pressed down to its natural shape, the action of the bow would not be sua- 
tainable : the Maker thereof would have strarigely defeated his own end, 
and that can but seldom happen. Therefore, the sole, like the wall, con- 
tributes to the protection of the foot, to consolidate the union between it 
and the hoof, and to render the whole elastic. 

** The texture of the frog differs essentially from those of either the wall 
or the sole. Its substance, soft and flexible, in action possesses great ana- 
logy to elastic gum. It yields to pressure, and resumes its form after the 
same manner the moment pressure is abstracted. It often happens that 
this wedge, squeezed by the superincumbent weight against hard ground, 
spreads and dilateg the interspace it occupies, The incurvated extremities 
of the bow formed by the wall being fixed to the frog, are forced farther 
apart every time the frog is expanded by pressure upon aa unyielding sur. 
face. Bracy-Klarc (Bracy Clarke) holds adifferent opinion. According to 
him the frog constitutes the veritable chord of an arc to the wall. In 
general, we are willing to admit this theory ; at the same time, it appears 
to us impossible to deny the forced expansion of the frog as the plaatar 
cushion, and especially whenever the appui is against a hard substance. 
And if we are compelled to admit such expansion, can we deny its influence 
in dilating the heels? We put this question to physiologists.” 
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'o the three functions likewise generally ascribed to the frog, v Its 
serviency to the elasticity of the foot, its use as an additional bond of 
n between the trog and the hoof, and as a protector to tke insertior 
the perforans tendon, M. Richard would add a fourth, which to him its dis- 
position renders sufficiently evident :— 


‘“‘After the hoof has been macerated long enough for its constituent parts 

to separate one from another, we remark that a circular band, proceeding 

| from the frog, encircles the superior border of the wall. If the foot of the 

| living horse be immersed in a bath, this band becomes distinctly apparent. 

It serves to prevent the dessiccation of the wall at its union with the skin, 

| to which it firmly adheres itself, and thus materially assists to strengthen 

the hoof. Itis something similar to the band woven in socks (for our own 

feet) for the purpose of giving thew a set upon the leg after being drawn 
over the instep, iy 

“On observing the foot of whatever animal, we cannot but remark that the 

part which comes upon the ground expands the moment pressure is super-im- 
| posed, and re-assumes its wonted form as soon as it quits the ground. This 
is as it should be. The sole of ‘the foot is provided with tissues of that soft 
nature, that yield to pressure, They are ofa quilted nature, most proper to 
protect the bones of the foot, their articulations, and the flexor tendons of the 
pasterns. Without this admirable provision of Nature, contusions against the 
| ground, or wounds, would have rendered progression diffcult, ifnot impossible. 
{t is easy to imagine that this expansion of the foot is as facile ag it is natural 
in every animal whose feet are unconfied. But when the feet are encased, 
as the horse's are, how can we admit the operation of such a principle unless 
the cases be themselves elastic! ‘Ihe horse’s hoof not only admits of the dila- 
tation observed in the feet of otaer animals, but it also favors the rapidity of 
| his steps by its retraction, after the manner of a bow, and bracing the tissues it 
envelopes without injuring them. Itis easy to make this doubie result intelli- 
gible. The bow (or spring) formed by the hoof is put upon the stretch the mo- 
ment weight is imposed upon it, and recoils when the foot quits the ground ; 
consequently it must have some effect in lifting the body and accelerating the 
force of projection. Fit a dancer with an elastic pump in imitation of the hoof 
of the horse, and he will jump to admiration ; deprive him ef this aid, and you 
will perceive the difference. As to what we have said about the tigsues of the 
foot being strengthened by such an envelope, nothing is more verifiable. We 
have only to recollect how much better we can travel in shoes which nicely fit 
without hurting us, than we can in shoes too Jarge for us, in which our feet, any- 
thing but easy, are neither supported nor comtortably encased, and the con- 
clusion will come home to us. 

“It, perhaps, will be said that-any latitude of elasticity of hoof is not rigor- 
ously called for, since the hoof may be encircled without any inconvenience by 
a band of iron nailed around the bottom of the wall. This specious objection 
may appear of weight to persons uninformed on the question, though it is really 
| without foundation. Experience has shewn that the iron shoe is a necessary 
evil. In Jimiting the play of the hoof, it does harm to the natural function of 
| the foot, and provokes the contraction of its heels (hoof bound), the compres- 
| sion of the tissues, and lameness of an incurable description. Never, or very 
| rarely, will a horse prove hoof bound that has never been shod ; never will his 
foot grow deformed, contracted, painful, as is too often visible after shoeing : 
and so an infinity of contrivances have been set on foot to preserve the hoof 
under usage from having its expansion interfered with, and so to resolve 
this problem. Up to the present hour, however, has experiment failed in any 
satisfactory result. 

“If, after the manner of an arc, or springs which have a double action, the 
wall of the hoof bends but little at the centre, by which we mean, in techni- 
| cal language, thetoe, the play of the extremities (the heels), which are thinned 
| off, ought to be very great ; and the posterior parts of the foot should possess 
| the greatest elasticity. This disposition so happily combined, explains why, in 
| shoeing, the nails are kept as much as possible towards the toe, in order that 

the quarters and heels may enjoy the full extent of elasticity admitted them by 
| the attachment of the hoof to the foot. This is the ouly means. of alleviating 
as much as possible the evils incontestably arising out of shoeing.’ 


The extracts we have made will abundantly prove the truth of what we ad- 
vanced at the commencement of this review, viz , that M. Richard's work was far 
from being a mere descriptive outline of the conformation of the horse. On the 
contrary, we said he had entered both anatomically and physiologically into his 
subject taking that comprehensive view of it which alone can convey to the 
mind of the reader the relations existing between external and internal parts, 
together with the operations reciprocally in force between the one and the 
other. In fact, the work is calculated not only to instruct in abstract ‘cenforma- 
tion,’ but at the same time to give its reader the reasons why such and such 
conformation is to be preferred to ‘make and shape’ of another or opposite cha- 
racter. It isdecidedly superior to any work of its class that has.come under 
our notice ; and still—as most works of the kind indeed are—is as intelligible 
and interesting to the general as to the professional reader. Besides which, it 
contains useful information on subjects not generally to be found in such works ; 
for the names of which we may refer to its title. Altogether M. Richard has 
got up a serviceable and saleable work jgind though he has manifested that 
ignorance of English veterinary literature which French veterinarians in their 
writings in general do, he appears to have armed himself with such knowledge 
as the professional sources of his own country held out to him, 








WHAT IS TALKED ABOUT. 


From the N. Y. ‘ Literary World.” 





The Art-Union rooms will open early in March, with a number of new 

paintings, from some of our most distinguished artists. 

The Hon. Horace Greeley has tendered to the Corporation of this city the 
| ‘books’ which he receives as member of Congress. We trust the Curporation 
| will provide a suitable place tor their reception with other and more valuable 
| deposits now in their possession. A unique and valudle City Library could 
| be thus formed, which should be under the charge of a librarian, and open to 

the public under proper regulations. The neglect of this matter up to the 
present time reflects no credit upon the ¢ity authorities. 
As asign of the times in France, M. Guizot’s recently published “ Democ- 
| racy” has been extraordinarily productive. The Paris Correspondent of the 
| Evening Post, says that the French publisher allows the author 150,000 francs, 
and that it is also published in German and Italian, besides the English trans- 
| lation. 

It is stated in the Liverpool Albion that Douglas Jerrold is a contributor to 
Punch at £500, and that he will leave the weekly newspaper which has borne 
his name, the share assigned to him of that journal by its original proprietor 
having ceased to be profitable. 


Habits of Louis Bonaparte.—Louis Bonaparte rises daily at 6; transacts 
business with his ministers till half-past 9; from 10 to 11 he gives audiences 
to those persons who, on previous applicatiou, have obtained permission ; at 
12 he takes his luncheon, generally in company with some nine or ten Intuumate 
guests. ; For the;afternoon, when there is no ‘council of ministry where he 
presides, he takes a walk, or visits the shops of merchants, and’even of arti- 
sans, or any public establishment, whereto he is generally accompanied by one 
of his aides-de camp. At 6 he takes his dinner, which is quite simple, when 
he entertains no company. The latter takes place regularly on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays—Tuesday being exclusively reserved for the Foreign Diplomatic 
Agents who choose to call, as well as for the higher French officers who have 
been invited. 

On other days he visits the theatres, of which he is very fond, and where he 
goes generally quite incognito, in search, as they say, of adventures galantes, 

Paris Corre spondence of the ‘l'ribune. 

The Unreliableness of History —Captain Bragg, it appears, says that Gen. 
Taylor never addressed to him the famous command of a ‘ little more grape;’ 
but if Gen. Taylor did not, it becomes an interesting question—who did? It 
is very certain that the command did not produce itself, like the schoolboy’s 
whistle. Whether Gen. Taylor gave the orders or not, are of no consequence 
—it is acknowledged to be characteristic of him, and is so much like his cool 
and concise, yet familiar manner of expression, that it is just as gootl an il- 
lustration of character as though it were really his own. One thing is cer- 
tain, that it was not a weak invention of the enemy, and whoever gave it cir- 
culation knew Gen. Taylor perfectly well, or he could not have invented any- 
thing so characteristic of his self-possession in time of battle. The Duke of 
Wellington has said that he never uttered the equally famous command, ‘ Up, 
Guards, and at them,’ which history puts into his mouth at the battle of Wa- 
terloo. The equally famous war-cry of the British at the battle of New Or- 
leans, ‘‘ Beauty and Booty,” has been declared by every surviving officer of 
that battle to be a fiction. We shall be told by-and-by, probably, that Law- 
rence never exclaimed, * Don’t give up the ship!"—that Perry never wrote the 
immortal words, ‘ We have met the enemy, and they are ours’—and that Ce- 
sar’s veni, vidi, vici, is a fiction—while Nelson’s ‘ England expects every man 
to do his duty’ will be declared an uld sailor’s yarn. History is not to be de- 
pended upon in the matter of epithets. ‘The good sayings exist, however, and 
it matters little who uttered them first. Kyening Mirror 




















FOR SALE, 
THOROUGH bred entire colt, 4 years old this spring ; Stands 15 hands 1} inches 
A high ; a coal black without a white mark. He was got by Young Alexander out 
of Fanny Montgomery, by Imp. Langford. Alexander was got by imp. Alexander. 
He is warranted sound and kind. The horse may be seen at 70 Willow Street, Brook- 
lyn. Price $400. Apply at86 South St, New York City. 
New York, Feb. 22, 1849. (f, 24-8t 
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MR FRVIS'S CC CANDY “CORDON BLEU.” SPORTSMEN, HORSE OWNERS, &e 

= S : ar YF P ‘ ’ TILL find rreat var ty of vety d rab] ticles well adapted to their use at 

CHAMPAGNE W IEE find a groat e arti ) a 

J ( ving co ted from this date w Messrs. HYMAN & BONNIN UNION INDIA RUBBER MILLS, 58 LIBERTY ST., N. ¥ 

oe wi y they transfer t the General Agency in the United States for t ' of Goodyear’s Patent Metallic Rubber Fabrics, among which may be found Fet 
vl _ ale ir atove well know isuperior Wine, begs to inform the put lic that he ck, Knee, Quarter and An¢ le Boots Fenders Bandage Gum l spavins 
o , 1 v and wall conti ceive regular supplies of the same | &c., a superiorarticle. Elastic Flooring, for horse stalls. Fancy Riding and Driving 
For | - I ter to distingeuis ithe bra 14 trom the many imitations and marks which | Bridles very light and beautiful. Halters, Rem Straps and Whips assorted. Horse 
Of hal n ave aj red or may appear, HYMAN & BONNIN’s name and the initials C. C. & ' Covers, allkinds. Wagon Lap Blankets, anew and useful article. Jockey Folding 
yr gh ’ or tt be onthe Shiel?, or lower label. The Blue Ribbon or Cordon Bleu | Buckets, and Sponge Bags. Hoof Boat, water tight, for diseased feet. Horse Injec- 
As that of Mus. Jervis’s J. E.GOLL, 119 Pearl St., Hanover Square tors, or Syringes, Fishing Boots, Game Bags. Drinking Cups, Gun Cases, Haversacks, 
a" ‘ 1 ( 1, 154 Jan. 13 Canteens, Portable Boats, Tents, Pouches, Knapsacks, Life Preservers, Saddle Bags, 
Nhe other day brave Marry Clay P ; : a : . wanpemegtr rain nC cere ins, Cs Blankets, Ce Tent Carpets, Sportsmen’s Bott! Air Beds and Pil- 

Aa eiptte | Be Leggins, Camp ankets, Capes, ten arpets, Sportsmen's es, Air Beds an 

‘Its virtues set before us. W. H. DISBROW’S RIDING SCHOOL, lows, &c., &e. ; 

And Ben’: ext took up the text No 204TH AV] NUE, NEAR ASTOR AND FAFAYVETTIE PLACES, N. Y. Sportsmen and others are invited to call and examine the above goods. Orders for 


In complimentary chorn 
From East to Westits worth confessed 
Itevery e re of service 1s: 
Coughs cannot stand, in any land, 
Tnose sticks of Mas. JExvis’s 


OLD WINTER NON PROSSED 
The fog 2nd the rain, the snow and the tlee', 
The frost and the thaw, and the slush under feet- 
These are the jury Old Winter empanels, 
To try our poor lungs in despite cfour flannels, 
As i! we were robbers, he searches each chest, 
And coughers exhausted his ravage attest 
Unless Mrs. Jervis attends to our trials, 
And to all his sharp charges gives cancied denials 
Let him storm as he may, she can soon J assure ye, 
Fut a spoke in the whee! of himself and his jury. 
Or should sentence be passed on the victim. shall soften 
The congh that seemed likely to lead to a coffin. 
While his doo: e poor wretch learns with shnddering terror 
She throws i: sandy, by way of demurrer ; 
And Consumption, desparing in such a dispute, 
Just encers 2 non pros and quashes the suit, 
While the victim released, full of strength, &t for service, 
Unites with the rest to extol Mrs. Jervis 
Sold wholesale and retail by MRS. W. JERVIS, 379 Broadway, corner of White 
Street, amd by Druggists generally, 
ft Each package is invariably signed MRS. W. JERVIS. 
Be sufe to ask for Mrs. Jervis’s Cold Candy 
Put up in packages of Is., 2s., 4s. and $1 each. 'g.9 
GROCERIES, &c. 
HILADELPHIA Butter, fresh—Philadelphia Cream Cheeses—Bucks’ County Poul- 
try, and country made Sausages, constantly on band and for sale at 430 Broadway, 
near Howari St., east side. 
Also, choice Groceries ofevery description, and a good assortment of high priced 
Liquors and Wines. E. H. COBB, Grocer. 
n 18-6m] 
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ERSONS in want of Artificial Eyes are invited to call upon Dr. WHEELER, Ocu- 
i jist, 29 Greenwich Street, who has just imported a most beautiful selection from 
one of the first manufacturers in Paris, and having arrang ¢d for a regular supply, the 
faculty willbe furnished on low terms. No charge for insertion 





8A. M.tuv 1 o'clock P.M f.24 
FIRE ARMS! 
TRIAL ALLOWED BEFORE PURCHASING | 
adapted forthe long ball; large bore short | 


and revolving Pistols, ri- 


single Rifles; double and single Guns; single, double, 
Guns 


fe ag Guns, with one barrel rified, 
fed and othe: wise, anda variety of new and second-hand fire-arms, low for cash. 

ke bought or taken in exchange 
F. WALLER®*S Gun Store and Shooting Gallery, (90 feet long,) 25 Broadway 
Bowie knivee made from Jessop’s cast steel—the handles form a rest for the rifie. 
ff, 3-tf. 








CENTRAL RACE COURSE, MACON, GEO. 
SPRING MEETING, APRIL, 1849. 
HE next meeting at this popular Track willcome off on Tuesday, 3d of April next, 
and will open witha 
Colt’s Sweepstake sub. $160 each, half forfeit, Mile heats—six entries, and closed. 
Col. J. F Deavers, of Tennessee, enters a bay filly, out ofa Pacolet mare by Gen. 
Mabury. 
Col. Lewis Lovel, of Colambia, S. ¢ 
3 years 
Col. James B. Nickelson, of Ala., enters ——— out of Atiadne by Merman. 
Msj M. Healy, of Clinton, Geo., enters his sorrel stud, by Emerald, out of an Archy 
mare. 
Col. Leroy Napier, of Macon, Geo., enters hii grey colt, out of Morocco Slipper, sire 
unknown, 3 yrs. 
J.A Ralstons enters his —~, and pays forfeit 
Second Day—Purse $200, Mile heats . 
Third Day—Purse $300. Two mile heats 
Fourth Day—-Purse $500, Three mile heats 
Fifth and Last Day —Purse $250, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
H. T. POWELL & Co., 
N. 8. The Purses will be hung up at the stand on each day. 


INDEPENDENT QUARTER«SECOND WATCHES, 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
For Sale by 
GELSTON & TREADWELL, No. i Astor House, N. Y. 


, enters abrown colt outof Helen by Hero, 


Proprietors 
fJan. 27-2m 


T.SROWN, STONE SEAL ENGRAVER AND HERALD PAINTER, 
233 BROADWAY, -POSITE THE PARK, 
hye rs of Arms, Crests, Cyphess, &c-yengraved onstone or brass. Ladies’seals, 
/ signet rings, pencil cases, keys, &c., engraved with Arms orany device. Dia 
monds, Amethysts, Topazes, &c.,buught in the rough or cut to any form; Coats o/ 
Arms found ard painted in any style, from $2 and upwards, azdtorwarded to any part 
ofthe UnitedStates or Canada. Books of Heraldry kept with upwards of 200,000 names 
June 13 ] 





HARLES A. ABEL, 47% BROADWAY. 
1L has the pleasure to announce to hi friends and the public gen 
s leased and fit'ted up the house 474 Broadway, between Grand 
i Public House, where he will be pleased to attend to the calls 
©, A. ABEL 





‘hy ARLES A. ABE 
J eratly, that he he 
and Broome Streets, as 


of his customers 











a A WORD TO HORSEMEN, 


an be used for 


Pp PEARSON'S Barber’s Embrocation is the best preparation that ¢ 
the cure of Sprains, Bruises, Cuts, Galls, Splint, Curb, Ringbone, Spavin, Stifuess 
ofthe Joints, kc. It is anarticle which shoald be in the hands of every horseman, and | 


no stable should be without a bottle of it. 
I »25 and cents a bottle. Prepared by 8. A. PEARSON, M.D., 106 North 


Fourth Street, Philadelphia 


For sale wholesale or retail at the following places in New York :—James Crambie, 
rorner Bowery and Fourth St.; A. H. Gough & Co.. 149 Fulton St. ; Join J. Snediker, 
Union Course, L., ! (Jan. 13-6m* | 

GUITARS. } 


gpsetcttai GUITARS.—Strangers in want ofa good guitar will find it to their a1- | 
vantage to call and examine Martin’s guitars before purchasing elsewhere. The 
aupericrity of Martin’s guitars, as regards finish, tone, and (what is the mest import- | 
ant,) facility in execution, is too well known to need any recommendation. Orders 
from any part ie United States, stati g the quality of guitar wanted, and price. will 
be prompt y attended to, and the purchaser may rely upon obtaining & perfect instru | 
ment inevery res t, and warranted ac such. | 
Sold at manutacturers’ prices, wholesale and retail, at 385 Broadway, up stairs | 
only, by JOUN B. COUPA, Professor of the Guitar 
No connection with the store below {o. 21-t.f. | 





TO SPORTSMEN AND OTHERS 
H' “ING a good Setter Dog to dispose of—he must be thorough bred, and well | 
tr 


ained on quan). partridge, woodcock and snipe, and a good watch dog—may find | —_ com ee See ee 
a purchaser by addressing ‘ Grouse,” box 1849, * Post Office,” New York, with full | SPORTSMANS’ WAREHOUSE: 
[f. 17-3t* | 
es | —s COOPER, Gun Maker, offers to sportsmen the best aszortment of fine Lon - 
ie 


description—where the dog may be seen, and the lowest price. 








HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING; 


MITATIONS of wood and marble—painting executed in oil and Kalsomine, by | Parker and others, all celebrated makers. 
Residence No.16 Factory! These 


R.B. FOSDICK, 5th Avenue, next to corner of 10th St. 
Street [Feb. ie-ly 
A MAGNIFICENT BARB STUD FOR SALE. 

HIS superior animal, called Mensor in the Arabic, has recently srrived from 
Barbary in the brig (slam, at Philadelphia, and was purchaed in Morocco by our 
late Consolin that Empire. Mensor was brought to this country solely with the 
view to the improvement ofthe American breed of horses. It is from this race of the 
Barb, and not the Arab, that all the celebrated race 
duced. This horse stands nearly sixteen hands high, is of a dark-brown color, with- 
out blemish, and has every point of perfection and beauty of form. He is between 
five and six years old. and his padigree is certified underthe seal ef the Emperor of 
Morocco, as also under the seal ofthe Bashaw of Tangier. 

Mensor may be seen on enquiry of Mr. J. H. GODWIN, No. 114 Elizabeth St., 

‘where the terms of sale, and any other jaformation respecting him may be obtained. 
Letters must be post paid [f. 10-tf. 


PISTOL AND RIFLE GALLERY, 
AT THE IRVING ROOMS, CORNER OF BROADWAY AND WALKER ST. 
5 subscriber has opened the above gallery on Wednesday, the 24th. The arms 
used will be of the very best quality, and all the arrangements conducted upon 
Instruction given without extra 





the weil known tupenor manner of the undersigned. 
charge 
The room is 130 feet long—the largest gallery in the Union. Persons purchasing 
revolving and other pistols can have them tes‘ed,and be taught the proper manner 
ef loadiog and using them. Gentlemen intending to embark for California, can thus 
procnre a desirable opportunity for making themseives familiar with the use of fire- 
arms. JOHN TRAVIS. 
f. 3-Im! 
HE CHEAPEST and best place inthe city to get good Pocket Books, Bankers 
Cases, Porte Monnaie’s, Portable Writing Desks, Gold Pens, Chinese Razors, 
Pocket Knives, specimens of Vegetable Ivory, and every article of perfumery is at 
SOHN SIMPSON’S. No. 93 Fulton Street, a few doors from William St {a 9-4. 





STALLIONS FOR 1849. 





Office hours fiom | 


| of gun, &e 
| ropean manutucture. 


| Gun Wads, Patent Cencave Felt, and Ely’s Felt Wads, 


| Flas 


[Fe | Woodcock, Quail, Rartridge, Grouse, Duck, Deer, &c. 


horses of England have been pro- | 


W H_ D. has the honor to an iounce that his School is open Day and Evening for 
e Equestrian Tuition and Exercise Rising. 
| TERMS. 
LECTURE LESSONS. EXERCISE RIDING. 

Lea oes  ' Le a ee ee 
10 Lessons. . iu ghel as 10,001 SO RIGGS. cies ces eccsccesccse MOD 
oo, ea rar ee dt OO ae ri, 
SIME GOONS... 0.05 cesses ca ROT Binge BIMO8s S555 bs occ cts eee te 
OE eC ese 

N.B. Highly trained and quiet horses, for the Read or Parade to let 

EVENING CLASS. 
$e ad OT Ie BERGEN 505 6. 0d ores a 400s one SIOe | 

BOO VBlnwle Rideb... o.ccs ccs sos eee 75 

: RULES. 
1. All Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 
2. One hour allowed for each Lesson or Ride in the $chool 
3. One hour and a half for a Lesson on the Road. 
4 
5 


.. es $12,00 





Ry Je eerie 
eee ie ee 


. Hours for Ladies, from 8 A. M. to 3 P.M. 

. Hovrs tor Gentlemen, from 3 to 5 and from 7 to half past 9 P. M 
6. No Gentlemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies 
7. Only three mont! s allowed for a Course of Lessons or Rides. 


goods to be manufactured should be accompanied with drawing and full descriptions. 
o 7-6m] W. RIDER & BROTHERS. 


IRISH AND SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY; 
He Flavored and of superior quality, utup in packages to suit the trade, and 
better adapted for their use than any in market. For sale at very much less 
than the price of the imported article, by WILLIAM M. PARKS, 
Office 42 Stone St. Malt Whiskey Distiller, 86 Seventh Avenue. 


The above Whiskey is used in some of cur first public houses, and to their full 
satisfaction. {d2 


—;, 








SARACEN’S HEAD, 
No. 14 DEY St. 

HE advertiser hos removed to the above house, (only one door below his old stand,) 
which he has, by a liberal outlay, rendered one of the most attractive establish- 
ments ofthe kindinthe city. Itis much larger and more convenient in every respect 
than the house which acquired for him so much celebrity ; and he trusts that the 
change willgive general satisfaction. Hus saloon on the second floor is airy and ¢om- 
modious—not to be surpassed Jt willbe kept expressly for Breakfast, Dinner and 
Tea, where no smoking is allowed, and he is determined that the bill of Fare daily of 

ferad shall comprise the best the market affords. 
The Bar Room is one ofthe most spacious and elegantly arranged in the United 
States, and it is universaily known that in his selections ef Cigars, Ales, and choice 





‘ 
A card of address is requested previous to cemmencing. 
N. B. The School has been refitted and furnished with stoves. 
health need be under no apprehension of taking cold. 
P.S. The School will be open each Wednesday, all day for Ladies. 


NEW RESTAURANT. 


Ladies in delicate 


jn 18-3m 


public generally, that they have leased the entire basement of Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
(105 by 75 feet,) corcer of Grand and Centre Streets, and, regardless of expense, have 
furnished it, and intend to keep it in a style they are confident will meet the wishes of 


the most fastidious J.H.PERKINS. 
f.] A. H.H. PERKINS. 





MACON (GA.) RACES. 
CENTRAL COURSE. 
HE Colt Sweepstakes, to come off over this course at the next Spring Meeting, 
closed on the first of August with six entries, one hundred dollars entrance, half 
. 5 C. A. ELLS, Secretary. 
n 


WALLER’S GUN STORE. AND RIFLE AND PISTOL GALLERY, 
(NINETY FEET LONG, 

S now open from9 A M. till9 P.M. Newand second hand guaus, &c., bought or 

| taken in exchange. 28 Broadway. fo 28 


| $100,000!! 
j CLOTHING FOR FALL AND WINTER, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
| GREAT REDUCTION OF PRICES 
D.& J. DELVIN, 

33 AND 35 JOHN STREET, CORMER OF NASSAU, NEW YORK 
y 7 E open the Fall and Winter campaign with confiderce. Never inthe history of 
; the cloth trade have goods been bought at ‘‘such immense sacrifices for cash” — 
in many cases not much more than paying the duty !! 
| We have been ina condition to take ready advantage of this state ofthe market; 
| and we now call the attention of all buyers of 
| ; READY MADE CLOTHING, 
either at wholesale or retail, to one of .he largest and most varied stocks of Fall and 
Winter clothing ever displayed in the United States; every garment of which is 
jos eaten with an elegance and durability heretofore unknowninthe Ready Made 
race. 
| _It is generally understood that we buy for cash, manufacture for cash, and sell ex 
{ clusively for cash. It is therefore almost unnecessary to say that we are enabled to 
sell at prices this Fall unheard ofinthe clothing business, for we have reduced our | 
tariff of profits (low as they were before) to correspond with the lars e and flattering | 
increase of our trade ; for, in proportion to the increase of our sales, we are deter- 
mined to lower the scale of profits so that when we reach the point of | 














HALF A MILLION PER YEAR, ‘ | 
we will be enabled to fix our profits on all sales at 5 per cent., instead of 74 at whole- | 
sale, and 10 percentat retail, which even we venture to assert is 20 to 25 per cent. | 
lower than houses that buy ou time, manufacture on time, and sell on time ; this is 
self-evident. 
We have spared no expense in acquiring aneccurate knowledge of the goods and 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





styles required in every section of the country, and in range of prices will be found 
the lowe: t priced clothing up to the very finest, for example : 
OVOrCORts, IFOM.. oo so 6e noc oss ee ces eens eredseeceecens 
Black French Dress and Frock Coats. ...........00. 
| ENTIRE SUITS! 
| Viz : Black French Cloth Coat. Cass. Pants, and Fancy Vest. at 
THIRTEEN DOLLARS AND UPWARDS! | 
. ORDER TRADE 
We have at the head of this department two of the most distinguished cutters in the 
city, soas to made to measure any garment, or quality of garments, at a short notice 
in a style equal to any house in the United States. Our select stock of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres and Vestings generally range from 
15 TO 20,000 DOLLARS WORTH! 
of the best French, American, English and German manufactures, including Biolly’s, 
Montagnac’s, Simoni’s, Neillessen’s, Nicolis, Bou Jean’s and Harris’ Cassimeres and 
Cloths, and the recherche styles of Vestings to be foundinthe market. In this depart 
ment wecan offer our friends asaving offrom 30 to 4) per cent!! on Broadway 
prices 
Let it be well understood, that our terms at wholesale, retail and order, are cash 
Sept. 30-ly.] D.& J. DEVLIN, 33 and 35 John St., cor. Nassau, N. Y. 
——y— 


- $2 to 26 
7 to 18 


se crane 


| 

















TO SPORTSMEN. 
ESTABLISHED IN THIS CITY 1802 
GUNS, PISTOLS, &c. 
HENRY T. COOPER, 178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MPORTER AND MANUFACTURER of Guns, Pistols,Gun Material and Sporting 
| i Articles generally ; invites inspection to his well assorted stock of articles in the 
above line, to which he gives exclusive attention. The long practical experience of his 
| house, (near halfa century,) he trusts may,warrant the assertion, that all Guns, Pis- 
| tols, or Gun Apparatus offered forsale by him, will be (quality considered,) as cheap 
to his patrons, as any such offered by any other house in the Union. 

Double and Single Fowling Guns, of fine quality, fromthe most approved English 
makers, in variety, with or without, wood or leathern cases, appurtenances, &c 
Ditto ditto commener kinds, assorted in style, size, xc., suited todealers. 

Shot or Rifle Guns, Pistols, §c,, imported or made to order, with strict regard to the 
wishes of his customers, for which he has unsurpassed facilities with those inthe 
trade abroad, and for manufacturing here, under his own inspection, any style or size 
,Tequired. His own work warranted for its equality to any of the best Eu- 











Percussion Caps.—Westley Richard’s Caps and Primers—Starkey’s Central Fire 

Waterproof Caps—-R. Walker’s best English ditto, of all sizes ; warranted genuine 

chemically prepared, to pre 
vent guns leading. Baldw n’s Paper Wads—Walker’s Metal do., assorted sizes. 

Dccon §& Son’s and others’ make of Powder Flasks, Shot Pouches, and Belts, Dram 
ks, &v., Cleaning Rods, Nipple Wrencnes, Ball Moulds, Turnscrews, &c. Dog 
Collars, Muzzles, Calis, Bells, Chains, and Couples. Gun Materials, Gun-Barrels, 
(rifle or shot) Gun Locks, Gun Mountings, Gun Nipples. Forged and cast work, &c., 
for manufacturing, in great variety. 

Ageucy for the sale ef Remington & Son’s American Rifle and Shot Gun Barrels, 

{ag 6 








No.233 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE THE FOUNTAIN. 
don guns to be found in the city, of the manufacture of Westley Richards, Ellis 
uns are adapted for the various kinds cf game throughout the country—as 


Boy’s guns, double and single, made under express anstructions for safety. 
Rites of various kinds and quality. 
| Fine duelling , holster, belt, revolving, and pocket pistols. 
| Best powder flasks, shot pouches, game bags, clara reds, nipple wrenches, &c., 

oo every article necessary for the complete outit ofthe sportsman, ofthe best 
quality. 
| Cannister powder ofthe most appreved makers. 
| Caos of the best quality of the various makers. 

‘ Béldwin’s Wads, Eley’s Wire Cartridges, &c., &c., alloffered onthe most moderat 

erms. 
| Repairing done and orders executed piinctually, equal to London work. . 

: (Je 17-6 
| FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY; AND SILVER WARE. 

_ Subscriber is selling all descriptions of fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry 
and Silver ware, at retail, at much less than the usual prices. 

Fine Gold and Silver Independent Second Watches, double and single time for 
sporting gentlemen, for timing horses. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever, Duplex and Independent Second anchor ;Escapemen: 
and Lepine Watches. 

Fine Silver Lever anchor Escapement and Lepine Watches. 

Gold guard chains, fob and vest chains. 

Gold guard keys, fob keys and seals. 

Gold and Silver pencils—Gold pens. 

Ladies’ Bracelets, Gold Lockets and Gold Thimbles, | 

Ladies’ and Centlemen’s Breast Pins. 

Diamond Rings and Pins. 

Stone Rings, chased plain Rings. 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups, Forks, &e. 

Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged. ‘ 

All watches warranted to keep good time or the money roturned. Watches, clocks 
and jewelry repaired in the best manner, and warranted,at muchless than the usual 
prices. G. C. ALLEN, 
Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and retail, 

51 Wall St., corner of William, up stairs. 





' 





| 


Dec. 4.) 











OF Notices like the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the 
scason for Five Dollars. To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detasl (to 
the amount of Twenty Dollars) in this paper, no charge will be made, 


TRUSTEE, Imp., ch. h. by Catton. out of Enma by Whisker—at the stable of HENRY 
BOOTH, Flat Field, Morrisiaua, one mile trom the Harlem Bridge, at $30. This is 
his Jast season at the North, hig.ewner in:ending to send him South next year. 
Trustee won the cup at the la@bxhibition of the American Institute, in 1847, and 





DOGS FOR SALE. 
Fe sale, a lot of dogs consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Italian 
_ Greyhounds, King Charles’ Spaniels, Alpine Mastiffs, English and Scotch Terriers, 
Pointers and Setters, tugether with a great variety of watch dogs. 
P. 8. One pair of Newfoundland dogs, the largest and best in the U.S., the price o 


which is $100. Apply te 
WM. MOCRE, 46th St., Bloomingdale Road. 








3a the sire of Fashion, and the celebrated trotting horse Trustee. 


{iF The Bloomingdale stages pass the house every half hour. - (March 7} | 


ROTHERS PERKINS respectfully beg to inform their friends especially, and the | 


} Orders addressed tothe Proprietor, or to his Agent, 97 Wail Street, N. Y 


LS Wagons and Carriages of the latest and most fashionable 


brands of wines and liquors, he is not excelled by any connoisseur or competitors in 
the world. 

Connected with his establishment are rooms for private parties, sleeping rooms, and 
no house is better supplied with European papers. (d 23. 


*TO OLD COUNTRYMEN. 

O be let, inthe most eligible part of Staten Island, within a hundred yards of a 
landing, a Public and Boarding house, where an Englishman has done a good bu- 
siness for the last three years, and who is leaving on account of having taken a farm ; 
| he would only require tho next occupier te take afew fixtures (necessaries) at a fair 
valuation. The rent is low and the house in good repair—would be eligible for a gro- 
cery combined with a liquor store. This would be a very advantageous opening for 

an old countryman going into business. 


For particulars inquire of Mr. JOSEPH SMITH, Saracen’s Head, Dey §t., "a ¥. ‘ 
n 25-t4 





738 ANN ST., N. Y. , 

W. J. HOWELL, (late of Liverpool, England,) proprietor of the above establish- 
ment, most respectfully returns his sincere thanks to his many friends, for the marked 
and liberal patronage he has thus far received, and would assure them that the plea- 
sure afforded him in seeing his efforts to please thus kindly appreciated, will ever en- 
courage his increased exertion to make his house inferior to none in the city. 

W.J.H continues to serve up dinners every day from 12 A. M.to3 P.M, consist 
ing of the choicest joints, poultry, fish, game of all kinds, &e , &c., cooked in the old 
Knglish style, and forthe better accommodation and comfort of his kind patrons, he 
has recently made considerable improvements in his dining department, by the addi- 
tion thereto ofa room on the second floor, where gentlemen can be comfortably ac- 
commodated, and where no smoking is allowed 

A hot lunch, consisting of Mock Turtle, Ox Tail and other soups, &c., served up 
every day, from 10 to 1l A.M., anda Tripe. Supper. every Wednesday evening at 3 
o’clock. 

| Ales, Wines, Liquers and Cigars, of the choicest quality 
| old Burton Ale on draught. 
B. Committees, Referees, and private parties, accommodated on the shortest no 


A very choice article of 


N. 
tice. . 
The Illustrated London News, Punch, Weekly Despatch, Bell’s Life in London, and 


Liverpool papers, received regularly per steamer. (n 25-3m 
CARRIAGE FOR SALE, 
NE built to order, inthe best possible manner, which has been but little used, 
cost $550, will be sold a great bargain, the owner having no further use for it. 
Alsoarich set of double harness, cost $175, will be sold equally cheap if applied 
for before the Ist Dec., at which time the owner leaves for Kurope. Apply to Wm 
T. Porter, editor ef this paper. {n 25 








THE NEW YORK SPORTSMAN’S CLUB. 
HE New York Sportsman’s Club will hold their regular monthly meetings on the 
2d Monday evening of every month, at the Florence Hotel, corner of Broad- 
way and Walker Street, at 8 o'clock. Members arg requested to be punctual in 
their attendance. e. 
Any violatiou of the game laws will be immediately prosecuted, upon the requisite 
information being given to either of the officers of the Club 
By order of the Club, WM. A. VAN DUZER, Secretary, 156 Broadway 
n ll-6m.J 
PATENT FUZE FOR SALE, 
AT THE BRONX RIVER POWDER MILLS 
OFFICE 947 WALL ST n. Ww 


JOHN MULLIN, GUN MAKER, 
REMOVED FROM No 206 BROADWAY TO No.3 BARCLAY ST., 
\ [7 HERE hecontinues to manufacture guns, pistols and ri&es, equal to the best im- 
ported. Also,imported guns, gun and pistol locks, and materials for the gun 
trade in general. 
N. B. Guns restocked and alteredfrom flint to percussion; old guns made over 
ook asnew,and all repairing done in the best manner, and on the mostreasonable 
erms. my i6-lyr 








E. Fs HAUBOLD’S 
BRONX RIVER POWDER MILLS, 
MORINGVILLE, WESTCHESTER CO.,N. Y 
Bronx Sporting Prairie Rifle Duck Shooting Navy, 
Washington Rifle, Hunters’ Favorite, Cannon, Blasting, 
of allgrades and superior strength. Gunpowder, of every variety, on the mostr eason 
able terms, and warranted to be of superior quality. 


[s4-1 yr. 


ESTABLISHED SIXTY YEARS 
LONDON FISHING ROD AND TACKLE MANUFACTORY, 
WHOLESALE, AND FOR EXPORTATION 
Nf ERCHANTS, Shippers and Country Dealers, can be supplied with Fishing Reds, 
t i Brass Winches, Lines, Flies, Sea Hooks, Silkworm Gut, and Tackle of every de- 
scription, twenty-five percent less thauany other House in London—a large stock 

kept always on hand 

Printed lists of prices may be had on application 

Orders through mercantile houses in London or Liverpool duly attended to 

Apply to HENRY KITCHINGMAN &Co., 10 Crooked Lane, London Bridge, Lon 
don {Nov 20—Feb. 1s 


FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
J.&J. C. CONROY, 
No. 52 FULTON ST., CORNER OFQZLIFF, N.Y 
jt gota completed their Spring and Summer siock of Ff&hiog Tackle, of their own 
importation and of their own manufacture, offer the same for the inspection ot 

Merchants, Dealers and Amateurs—believing they have the best, the most extensive 
and cheapest stock ever offered for sale inthe U.S 

Importers of Messrs. Dixon & Sons’ Powder, Shotand Drinking Flasks. Importers of 
R. Walker’s (genuine) Percussion Caps, and Baldwin's Wads. importers of R.Hem 
ming & Sons (genuine) Fish Hooks. 

A full supply ofthe celebrated O’Shaughnessy Bend, and Hollow Point Hooks. A 
continued supply of Fresh Salmon and Trout Silkworm Gut {mr. 18-6m. 


: FISHING TACKLE. 

yes MAS PRICHARD would respectfully inform sporting gentlemen and the pxblic, 
taat he has opened the store 44 Fulton Street as a Fishing Tackle Establishment, 
with a large and handsome assortment of every article known in the trade. American 
and English Reels, Fly, Trout and Bass Rods, silk and hair lines, New London, Phila- 
delphia and Connecticut flax lines, and nets. Pocket books, bait kettles, flasks, baskets, 

trolling tackle and bait, leaders, snells, hooks, floats, &c., &c. ; 
Thene plus ultra in flies may be had here. Gentlemen are respectfully imvited to 








; call and examine the stock of salmon, trout and fancy flies, caterpillars, grubs,.&c., un 


equalled on this Continent orin Europe Artificial flies of any size and pattern, are 
made by T. PRICHARD, at the shortest notice. 

20,000 silk worm gut, wholesale and retail. The patent Sockdolager Hook, &c. Ob 
serve, 44 Fulton Street, New York. (my 22-ly 


MR. HERBERT’S GREAT BOOK FOR SPORTSME 
NOW RE 


N 
ADY, 
FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
AND 
BRITISH PROVINCES OF NORTH AMERICA 
COMPLETELY ILLUSTRATED WITH EVERY SPECIES OF GAME, 
WHETHER OF FEATHER OR FUR. 
BY THE BEST ENGRAVERS IN THE CITY 
By H. W. HERBERT, Esq. 
2vols. Price $4. 
Published by STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Broadway, 
(late Burgess, Stringer & To.) 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 


CARRIAGE MAKER, 
No. 114 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW VORK. 





er 
een 


0. 28-tf.) 





atterns made to 
order at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality 


in every respect. 
Also, Painting, Trimming and Repairing, of every variety, done with neatness and 


despatch. 
Those who wishto purchase or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give me 
callbefore purchasing elsewhere fOct. 10-Ly.* 


FINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES. ETC. 
SAAC FORD, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth Street, New York 
has constantly on hand a great, triety of Carriages of all kinds, of the most fashiona 
ble patterns, built under his personal superintexdence, ia the very best manner and o 
the very best materials. Carriages from his establishment are now running in Eng 
land, France. Canada, and througho tt the United States. 
Carriages will be built to order at very short notice, of any pattern, and on the most 
reasonable terms SAAC FORD, 116 Ehizabeth St.,N. Y. City. 
April 10-t.£] 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 
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. > sp TI‘ ‘ ae Py Ing Ts 4 i. " ; 
DR. TOWNSEND’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF DR. DEWITT C. KELLINGER’S LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
SARSAPARILLA INFALLIBLE LINIMENT Me DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER. 
ex, aici , 4 ii fgets ye beautiful an varentfluid, perfectly delightful in its odor and flavor 7 CHRISTIE STREET AR BROOME. NEW YORK 
Wonder and Blessing of the Ave It is espec ly desig e prescribedinwardly, or externally Vi Al r,! \ yns and Carriages of the ] t styles, and warrante 
MOST ,ARY MEI vk rHE WORLI It never fails to giv jate reiel ull nervous affect particulary ¢ - —s vasa orkmanship. Persons wishing a good article will f 
: 3 ‘ F } ito its | ign influen nstantaneot ly it is also eir V age to give ill before pur wing elsewhere 
a : 7: seat tah gp - > cure after all other remedies have failed—all rheumatic and scrofulous affec . W.F. DUSENBURY. WM.J. VAN DUSER 
st ct y Pht ns»? is, old ulcers and sores, ofthe mest malignant character, yield to itin a few days . B. Painting, trimming and repairing, in its different branches, done with neatness 
r } { i venadiniite. at : — all other medicines i and are frequently cured—together with sprains, bruises, callouses, enlargement of | 2" despatch, and on the most reasonable terms [Jy 31 
Phe great beauty and superiority oO! tails sé iparilia over % e a » 2 oints. cuts. burns. scalds, frost-bites, kc Bitte. take 0 
that while it + asia a Seon oe — 4 4a ‘ana ates the bo ty = oo eee ey Seer One or two tea spoonfulls, taken according to the direction on each Dottle, is as Ger- ia = i ALBERT’S SHADES, 
‘Spring and Summer Medicines” ever Known ; it not only purives the ote syste™, | tainto give immediate relief of Bilious Cholic, Cholera Morbus and Diarrahea as it is 152 CHERRY ST., (BETWEEN CATHERINE AND MARKET STS..) N.Y. 
and strengthens the person, but it creates new, pure and rich blood ; a power possess: | 121-0, “not a solitary instance has beenknown 0 fail since its 1nTRODUCTION before y /\LIIAM ALBERT feels happy in reminding his old friend d ih blic i 
and s . Ne tet f —} § 2 e > ) yo german: 8 Ok ands, ¢ 
ed by no other epee ne _ in this lies the grand wp ap Be eee oe the supiie } , general, that ds, and the public in 
t has paoree = sie yd oh _— - 1 8, a o tes aon the lives ofmore|, “82 preofofthe above we offer a few of the many thousand names, all ot wnom nave dite cnt a and has been, for 7 Past nine years, General Inspeetor for the United 
disease ; at least 15, € considered incurable. save : States, and utmost cognoscieur of Malt Liquor (both English and home brewed). He 


than 5000 children during the two past seasons. 

10,000 Cases of Generut Debility and want of Nervous Energy.—Dr. Townsend’s Sar- 
saparilla invigorates the whole system permanently. To those who have lost their 
muscular onecey by the effects of medicine or indiscretion committed in youth, or the 
excessive indulgence of the passions, and brought on a general physical prostration of 
the nervous system, lassitude, want of ambition, fainting sensations, premature decay 
and decline, hastening towards that fatal disease, Consumption, can be entirely re- 
stored by this pleasant remedy. This Sarsaparillais far superior te any ‘ ap doh 
Cordial,” as it renews and invigorates the system, gives activity to the limbs, an 
strength to the muscular system, in a most extraordinary degree. 


Consumption Cured.—Cleanse and strengthen Consumption can be cured, Bron- 
chitis, Consumption, Liver Complaint, Colds, Catarrh, Coughs, Asthma, Spitting of 
Blood, Soreness in the Chest, Hectic Flush, Night Sweats, Difficult or Profuse Expec- 
toration, Pain in the side, &c., have been and can be cured. ; 

, New York, April 28, 1847. 

Dr. Townsend—I verily believe that your Sarsaparilla has been the means, througk 
Providence, of saving my life. 1 have for several years hada bad cough. It became 
worse and worse. At last! raiseilarge quantities of blood, had night sweats, and 
was greatly debilitated and reduced, and did notexpectto live. Ihave only used your 
Sarsapari!la a short time, and there has a wonderful change been wrought in me. I 
am now able to walk alloverthe city I raise no blood, and my cough has left me. 
You can well imagine that I am thankful for these results 

Your obedient servant, Wn. Russex., 65 Catherine St. 


Rheumatism.—This is only one of the more than four thousand cases of Rheuma- 
tism that Dr. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla has cured. The most severe and chronic eases 
are weekly eradicated by itsextraordipary virtues. , 

James Cummings, Esq., one of the assistants in the Lunatic Asylum, Blackwell’s 
Island, is the gentleman spoken of in the following letter: 

Blackwell's Island, Sept. 14, 1847. 

Dr. Townsend—Dear Sir: I have suffered terribly for nine years with the Rheuma- 
tism ; considerable of the time | could not eat, sleep or walk. ! had the utmost dis- 
tressing pains, and my limbs were terribly swollen. I have used four bottles of your 
Sarsaparilia, and they have done me more than one thousand dollars worth of good. 
Iam so much better—indeed, I am entirely relieved. You are at liberty to use this 
for the benefit of the afflicted. Yours, respectfully, James CUMMINGS. 


Fits! Fits! Fits!—Dr. Townsend, not having tested his Sarsaparilla in cases of Fits, 
of course never recommended it, and was surprised to receive the following from an 
intelligent and respectable farmer in Westchester County : 

Fordham, Aug. 13, 1847. 

Dr. Townseni—Dear Sir: I have o little girl seven years of age, who has been 
several years afflicted with Fits; we tried almost everything for her, but without suc- 
cess ; at last, although we could find no recommendation in our circulars for cases 
hike hers, we thought, %s she was in very delicate health, we would give her some of 
your Sarsaparilla, and are very glad we did, fer it not only restored her strength, but 
she has had no return of the Fits, to our great pleasure and surprise. She is fast be- 
coming rugged and hearty, for which we feel grateful. 

Yours, respectfully, 


Female Medicine.—Dr. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla is a sovereign amd speeay cure for 
Incipient Consumption, Barrenness, Prolapsus Uteri, or Falling of the Womb, Cos 
tiveness, Piles, Leucorrhe@a, or Whites, obstructed or difficult Menstruation. Incon- 
tinence of Urine, or involuntary discharge thereof, and for the general prostration of 
the system—no matter whether the result of inherent cause or causes, produced by 
irregularity, illness or accident. Nothing can be more surprising than its invigorat- 
ing effects on the humanframe. P rsons all weakness and lassitude, from taking it 
at once become robust and full ofenergy under its influence. 1t immediately coun- 
teracts the nervelessness of the female frame, which is the great cause of Barrenness. 
It will not be expected of us, in cases of so delicate a nature, to exhibit certiticates of 
cures performed, but we can assure the afflicted, that hundreds of cases have been re- 
portedto us. Thousands of cases where families have been without children, aiter 
ane a few bottles ef this invaluable medicine, have been blessed with a fine, healthy 
offspring. 


To Mothers and Married Ladies.—This Extract of Sarsaparilla has been expressly 
prepared in reference to female complaints. No female who has reason to suppose 
she is approaching that critical period, ‘* The turn of life,” should neglect to take it, 
as it is a certain preventive for any of the numerous and horrible diseases to which 
females are subject at this time of life. This period *‘may be delayed for several 
years by using this medicine.” Nor is it less valuable for those who are approaching 
womanhood, as it is calculated to assist nature, by quickening the blood and invigorat- 
ing the system. Indeed, tnis medicine is invaluable for all the delicate diseases to 
which women are subject. 


Great Blessing to Mothers and Children.—It is the safest and most effectual medi- 
cine for purifying the system, and relieving the sufferings attendant upon child-birth 
ever discovered. Itstrengthens both the mother and child, prevents vain and disease, 
increases and enriches the food, those who have used it think it indispensable. !t is 
highly useful both before and after coufinement, as it prevents diseases attendant upon 
ehild-birth—in Costiveness, Piles, Cramps, Swelling of the Feet, Desponden -:y, Heart- 
burn, Vomiting, Pain in the Back and Loins, False Pains, Hemorrhage, and in regulat- 
ing the secretiens and equalizing the circulstion ithas no equal. The great beauty 
of this medicine is, it is always safe. and the most delicate use it most successfully, 
very few cases require any other medicine, in some a little Caster Oil, or Magnesia, 
is useful. Exercise in the open air, and light food with this medicine, will always en- 
sure a safe and easy confinement. 


Joun Burver, Jr. 


Beauty and Health.—Cosmetics, Chalk, anda variety of preparations generally in 
use, when applied to the face, very soon spoil it of its beauty. They close the pores 
of the skin, and check the circulation, which, when nature is not thwarted by disease 
or powder, or the skin inflamed by the alkalies used in soaps, beautifies its own pro- 
duction in the “human face Divine,” as well asin the garden of rich and delicately 
tinted and variegated flowers. A free, active and healthy circulation of the fluids or 
the coursing of the pure, rich blood, to the extremities, is that which paints the coun- 

enance in the most exquisite beauty. It is that which imparts the indescribable 
shades and flashes of loveliness that all admire, but none can describe. This beauty 
is tne offspring of nature—not ot powder or svap. Ifthere isnotafree and healthy cir- 
culation, there is no beauty. If the lady is fairas driven snow, if she paint and use 
cosmetics, and the blood 1sthick,cold and impure, she is not beautiful. If she be 
brown or yeilow, and there is pure and active bloud, it gives a rich bloom to the 
cheeks, and a billiancy to their eyes, that is fascinating. 

This is why the Southern, and especially the Spanish ladies, are so much admired. 
Ladies in the North who take but little exercise, or are confined in close rooms, or 
have spoiled their complexion by the application of deleterious mixtures, if they wish 
to regain elasticity of step, buoyant spirits, sparkling eyes and beautiful complexions, 
they should use Dr. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla. Thousands who have tried it, are more 
than satisfied, are delighted. Ladies of every station crowd our office daily. 


Notice to the Ladies.—Those that imitate Dr. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla, have invaria- 
bly called their stuff a “ great remedy for females,” &c., &c., and have copied our bills 
and circulars, which rela'es to the compiaints of women, word for word—other men 
who put up medicine, have, since the great success of Dr. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla in 
complaints incident to females, recommended theirs, although previously they did 
not. A number of these mixtures, pills, &c., are injurious to females, as they aggra- 
vate disease, and undermine the constiution. 


Three Children Cured of Scrofula.—Dr. Townsend—Sir: | have the pleasure to in- 
form you that three of my children have been cured of the Scrofula by the use of your 
excellent medicine. They were afflicted very severely with bad Sores; have taken 
enby four bottles; it took them away,tor which | feel myself under great obligation. 

Yours, respectfully, Jsaac W. Crain, 106 Weoster St. 


THE FIRST MEN IN THE NATION. 


We insert below the certificates of L. L. Van Kleeck, Esq., formerly sheriff of Albany 
Gity and County, and late of the War Department at Washington, and W.W. Van 
Zandt, of the Bank Department, of Albany : 

Broeklyn, March 7, 1846. 

Dr. Townsend—Dear Sir: Intbe summer of 1845 1 was attacked witha disease of 
the throat, chest and stomach ; the mucous membrane became so affected that almost 
every aiticle of food I took produced such a nausea, or irritation, that it was with 
great difficulty that | could retain food. I contined myself almost entirely to the use 
of cocoa ; even this I was often obliged to throw off. [ can scarcely describe the hor- 
rid sensation | suffered ; it appeared to me, that from the roof of my mouth tothe low- 
er pert of my stomach was ulcerated, and I was apprehens: ,e that I had not only dys- 
pepsia in its worst form, but that | was threatened with bronchitis. The disease be- 
eame so inveterate thet it produced a rupture of a small blood-vessel. I was confined 
for several weeks, lost my flesh, and fel. weak and wearied by the least exercise. At 
this time [| fortunately saw your advertisement, and recognized several names | knew 
to be highly respectable and entitled to confidence. | remember to have seen Mr. 
Van Zandt, of Albany, for a number of years in very badhealth. Fromthese facts I 
was induced at first to procure one bottle of your valuable preparation of Sarsaparilla. 
In justice to you, | feel bound to assure you that l esteem it an invaluable’ medicme 
for such disesses as | have described. It has restored me to health and strength. I 
have used adout four bottles. To test its efficacy, after using one or two buttles, | 
omitted for some days to take it, and soon found hati required more, as tke disease 
was not entirely subdued. I regard it as a certain cure for Dysp. psia and affections 
o. the throat and chest; it is soothing, and operates like a charm in composing the 
stomach and allayinga cough. | intend, in future, to keep a bottle or two on hand for 

he use of my family. With great regard, your friend, ~Law. L. Van bLEECK, 
Bank Department, Albany, May 10, 1845. 

Dr. Townsend—Sir: I have been afflicted for several years with the Dyspepsia in 
its worst forms, attended with sourness of stomach, loss of appetite, extreme heart- 
bvyrr and a great aversion to all kinds of food, and for weeks (what I could eat) | have 
b  unabl. to retain but a small portionon my stomach. I tried the usual remedies, 
bet they bad but little or no effect in removing the complaint. I was induced about 
two months since to try your Extract of Sarsaparilla,andI must say with little con- 
fidence ; but after using nearly two bottles ? found my appetite restored, and the 
heartburn entirely removed ; and I would earnestly recommend the use of it to those 
who have been afflicted as ! have been. Yours, &c., W. W. Van Zanpt. 

Opinions of Physicians. 
er is almost daily receiving orders from Physicians in different parts of 
the Union 

This is to certify that we, the undersigned, physicians of the city of Albany, have 
in numerous cases prescribed Dr. ‘Townsend's Sarseparilis, and believe it to be one of 
the most valuable preparations in the market. H. P. Puutine, M. D 

J. Wiison, M.D. 
R. B. Brices, M.D. 
Albany, April 1, 1847. P. E. Ermenporr, M. D. 
CAUTION, 

Owing tothe great success and immense sale of Dr. Townsend’s Sarsaparilia, a 

number of men who were formerly our agents, have commenced —— Sarsaparilia 
Extracts, Elixirs, Bitters, Extracts of Yellow Dock, &c. They generally put it up in 
the same s..aped bott.es, and some ofthem have sto.e and copied our advertisements, 
they are only worthless imitations, and should be avoided. 
»,_ Principal Office, 126 Fulton St., Sun Building, N. Y.; Redding & Co., 8 State St., 
Boston ; Dyott & Sons, 132 North Second Street, Philadelphia ; 8. S. Hance, Druggist, 
Baltimore ; P.M. Cohen, Charleston; Wright & Co., 151 Chartres St., N.O,; 105 
Sou & Pearist., ar ; and by all the — y' Druggists and Merchants generally 
tliroughout the United States, West Indies and the Canadas [s. 16°. 





| thousands of bottles have been used and sold, without a single complaint or failure. 


tested its many MepiciNAL virtues to their entire sarisraction, and have kindly al- 
fowed me to refertothem. Ifthe public will glance their eye over these few names, 
we think that they will calmly ceme to the conclusion that this truly wonderful medi- 
cine should not be classed among the worthless quack nostrums that flood the whole 
country. 

We challenge the whole world to produce such evidence in favor of any other Lini- | 
ment now before the public. These gentlemen have lain aside all other notions and | 
remedies used by many of them from thirty to forty years, and now use this on all oc.- | 
casiens, and pronounce it the existing wonder of the age. 

The Hon. Moses H Grinnell, at No. 6 College Place—all who wish to be astonished | 
will please callon this gentleman, N. Y.City. Dr. William Bradhurst, son of Mr. | 
John M. Bradhurst, at Manhatanville, N. Y.City, Mr. Daniel Coster, residence West- 
chester, N.Y. Dr. Byard, residence at West Farms, W C. Cy. Mr. Samuel Roberts, 
contractor of high bri ige over Harlaem River, says he thinks it saved his life, froma 
severe injury sustained by a fall. 

His partner, Mr. Arneld Mason, has been entirely cured of his rheumatic pains by the 
use of three bottles, with which he had been sorely afflicted for nearly thirty years, itis 
over eighteen months and he says that he has been entirely free from pain since—they 
use it altogether atthat place amongst their men, they say that groce after groce has 
been used without  fpene 

Mr. Jacob Lorilord, residence at Fordham. 
ville, Fort Washington. 

Hon. Robert H. Morris, Ex-Mayor, and present Post Master of N. Y. City, residence, 
New York Hotel, Broadway, N.¥.C Col. Governeur Morris, residence at Morris- 
siana. 

Mr. James Bathgate, late of West Farms, now at Fordham, says that it 1s the best 
general remedy that he has used in fifty years, either for man or horse, 

Mr. Ardell Ramond, merchant at West Farms, uses it altegether. 

Mr. Thos. Morrell, merchant, N. Y., residence at Stivantsons Place. 

Hon. Aaron Varts, one of the Judges of Westchester County, says that in allhis expe- 
rience he never saw any other liniment that will bear comparison with it—residence at 
Yonkers. Hon. Prince Wm. Paddock, residence at Yonkers. Col. Obed S. Paddock, 
residence at Yonkers. Capt. Isaac Depew, residence at Peekskill, Westchester Co. 

Mr. Geo, Clinch, proprietor of the Bulls Head, 25th St. and 3d Avenue, at this place 


Hon. Richard F. Carman, at Carmans- 


Mr. Hiram Woodruff, the great horse trainer, rider and driver, uses it on all occa- 
sions, as the best he ever saw or used—now in Boston. 

Mr William Wheelan, also very celebrated for riding, drivingand’training. Mr. W. 
has been to England, and traversed the country round, and won all his matches and re- 
turned with more money and laureis than any other American trainer that ever crossed 
the Atlantic. He says, in all his experience there and Here, he never saw anything in 
the form of an Embrocation or Liniment that will, in the smallest degree, bear compari- 
son with Kellinger’s remedy. 

Mr. William D. Sparks, 4 mile House, 3d Avenue, New York, City. 

Mr. Robert Oakly, residence at White Plains, Westchester Co. 

Mr. Hiraem Deforvest, stage proprietor, White Plains, Westct ester Co. 

Mr. John H.Gatfield, proprietor of the Horse Bazaar, Crosby, between Grand and 
Broome Sts., N. Y. City. 

Mr. William Cowan, former proprietor of the Bazaar, can be seen at all times at this 

— this establishment wonders have been wrought after all other remedies have 
ailed. 

Stage proprietors all use it in the great city of New York. Messrs. Kipp & Brown, 
Chelsey and Greenwich line of Stages. 

Messrs. Hatfield & Bertine, of the Dry Dock line. Messrs. Weart & Reynolds, Broad- 
way line. Messrs. James and Martine Murphy, Bowery and BroadSt. Mr. Charles 
Whitson, Yorkville line. 

Mr. Benjamin More, Manhatanville line. Mr. Williard L. Reed, Sele Stable, Mercer, 
near Bleecker St., wonders have also been accomplished at this very extensive estab- 
lishment, by the aid of this wonderful remedy Mr.R.’s testimony ought to be very 
satisfactory, it is generally acknowledged by all who know him that he has no sureri- 
or in his line—his skill with the Horseis what Dr. Morr’s is with the human family. 

Mr. John H. Pierson, saddler, Bowery and Houston Sts ,N. Y. Cit 

Mr. Omsby. manufacturer of porter, ale, cider, root beer, 16th St. between 9th and 
10th Avenues. 

Mr. Thos. Newton & Co., manufacturers of porter, ale, cider, and mineral waters, at 
their very extensive works ped (oes remedy is used in preference to all other Lini- 
ments in market—Broadway and Reed St., N. Y. City. 

Mr. Dearbourn, successor te A. W. Ralph, manufacturer of mineral and soda waters, 
use it on all occasions at his house and mammoth works, has never found it fail doing 
all that was required of it—3d Avenue, near 11th St. 

Mr. Geo. Burnett, New Haven, shipper, and dealor in horses 

Mr. A. J. Shore, of Rochester city. Mr. Abrm. Brower, formerly proprietor of the 
Broadway line of Stages—Broadway, near Bond St 

Mr. Clinton Hathorn, corner of 13th St. and University Place, N. Y. City. The most 
astonishing cure on record was made at this establishment, which was upon a splendid 
horse belonging to Mr. H., who had fora long period been afflicted with a Phistula of 
the most malignant character, and after weer treateo by the first Veterinary Surgeons 
in the city of New York, for about two months, he finally became so bad and offensive, 
that Mr. H. gave orders to have him bled to death, or killed in any other way. The 
same day Mr. H. saw Mr. William Cowan, of the Bazaar, in Crosby St., between Grand 
and Broome St., and mentioned the fact of his horse being in such a horrible situation. 
Mr. C. told him that the proprietor of this Liniment weeks guarantee to cure the horse 
or take no pay for servicers rendered 

The horse was cured in ashorttime, upen the condition of nocure no pay, and can 
be seen at any time attharestablishment. Mr. H. most cheerfully paid more than was 
asked or expected. The sceptical, if any there are, upon this subject, would do well to 
call and satisfy themselves whether we have over-rated the matter. 

A word to the Membersof the Mevicat Facul:y generally—Gentlemen, you are ur- 
gently solicited to call and examine this remedy to your entire satisfaction, free of 
CHARGE, and we simply add, that after the most rigidscrutiny and severe test, by TRiAL, 
you shouldcome to the conclusion that we have not misrepresented or over-rated our 
ReMEDY—then, and not till then, shall we ask, or expect yourcountenance. If it shall 
be found that we have succeeded in offering, on the most liberalterms, the purest, best, 
and cheapest general preparation, as a family medicine, then, inthe name of common 
sense, why not recommend it to the arr.icTep, and let your patients generally enjoy 
its many medicinal virtues (Jan. 9-ly. 


IMPORTANT TO THE PUBLIC. 
HORSE AND CATTLE MEDICINES. 
Don’t permit your Horses or Cattle to die, whep the means of cure are within the 
reach of all! 
HE undersigned has spent several years in the study of Veterinary practice in 
London and Edinboro’, he has also availed himself of the researches of Leibig, and 
other celebrated men, who have contributed so much towards a judicious treatment 
of animals ; the principles of our practice consists inthe objection of general blee: ing 
and the total rejection of all medicines that experience has shown to be of a dangerous 
teudency. These remedies act in harmony with the vital principle, and when given 
according to the directions which accompany each article they are capable of exciting 
and increasing the natural functions, without diminishing or destroying their power, 
hence are safe in the hands of every one. G. H. DADD, M. D. 
A LIST OF HORSE AND CATTLE MEDICINES. 
Physic balls, 7éc. per box. 
Alterat‘+e ball, 75c. do. 
“ powders for bad condition, 75c. per package. 
Heave powder for diseases of the lungs, 75c. do. 
Urine powder “* . xs kidneys, 75c. do. 
Tonic powder for bad condition glanders, 75c. do. 
Cordiai drink for inflammation of bowels, 75c. per bottle. 
Liquid blister, 74c. per bottle. 
Ointment for promoting the growth of-hair, 50c. per pot. 
Healing balsam for wounds and saddle galls, 75c. per bottle. 
Wash for inflamed eyes, 50c_ per bottle. 
Ointment for mange scratches, old sores, &c.,50c. per bottle. j 
Embrocation for sore throat, 75c. per bottle 
Hoof ointment for sand crack, brittle hoof, &c., 50c. per bottle. 
Horse Liniment, t!e most celebrated article known in England for lameness of 
every description, 75c. and $1 ver bottie. 
Distemper powder for red water, $1 per bottle. 
Worm powders for the removal of worms from the intestinal canal, 75c. per 
ackage. 
. For ie by STIMPSON & REED, 26 Merchants Row, also at DADD’S Horse and 
Cattle Depot, Nos 1 and 2 Haymarket Square, Boston. 
Pamphlets describing the diseases for which these remedies are used can be had 
ratis. 
. Numerous certificates are in possession ef the Proprietors, of cures performed by 
the above medicines. {d 23. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OWNERS OF HORSES, 
AND ALL WHO USE AND HAVE THE CARE OF THEM. 
KIDDER’S SUPERIOR HORSE LINIMENT, 
ARRANTED to be one of the most valuable articles ever offered to the public for 
Sprains, Wind Galls, Spavins, Stiffness of the Joints, Strains and Calleuses o 
long stending, also, Swelling, Fresh Wounds, Galls, $c. 

This truly valuable Liniment has been in successful use for the last twenty years, and 
in no instance has it failed to give satisfaction. The preprietor cheerfully recommends 
the atove remeay to the public under a full conviction of its efficacy in the above named 
diseases, and all others to which that valuable and useful animal, the Horse, by 7 
dent or neglect is liable, where an external application is required. This Liniment will 
also apply equally well to Neat, or Horned Cattle. It reduces inflammation and swell 
ing, or Ghes the flesh has become callous, or the cords stiff, it softens and reduces, and 
affords a ful) and free circulation to the parts previously attected. Purchasers may de- 
pend upon this being an entirely different article from any other ever offered to the 
public, both in its healing qualities,and superior strength, as but a small quantity is re 
quired at a time, to produce the desired effect. 

Prepared and soid only by the original inventor, JAMES KIDDER, Jr., East Boston, 
M 








ass. 

Sold also by A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton St., corner of William, New York; G.Dex 
ter, Albany ; C. Heirnstreet, Troy ; James Green & Co., Worcester ; S. W. Fowle, Bos- 
ton; J.A. Wadsworth, Providence ; R. R. Hozard, Newport; and by appointed agents 
througnout the U. 8S. and British Provinces. (Jan 16-ly. 


_. SELPHO’S PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG; 
age eet clr by the most eminent Surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most 
distinguished of their professional brethren in this country, and allowed by all to 
be the nearest approacn to nature hitherto produced. Introduced into this country 
and made solely by WILLIAM SELPHO, 24 Spring St., New York. 

W.S., from his long experience in Europe and in this country (now over 20 years,) 
has had peculiar opportunities of acquiring a tnorough practical knowledge of his art ; 
and those who have the misfortune to lose'alimb may rely upon obtaining the best 
substitute the world affords. 

“IT have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho ; its constructionappears excellent, and 
wellcalculated to answer allthe objects desired. But the best of all is tne proof of 
those who wear them ; this is positive and undeniable. Someof my friends whom I 
have mutilated inform me that they are superior to all others. 

‘*VALENTINE MOTT, Professor of Surgery, University of N. York.” 

Also, Selpho’s Artificial Hand, an entirely new and usejul substitute for a losthand 
which, by means of a simple arrangement, the stump is made te open and shut thefin- 








gers,&c. Further information on application or by letter, post-paid, a as 
e 27-ly. 





se, Competition of the above, and only one trial is wanting to eatisfy the most 
He has four taps always geing, with sparklin : 
’ g Ales: Old Ales, two and three years 
old, on draught; the celebrated Burton Ale, drawn di y, 
ci thaciiae ie keke, awn direct from the casks, brought out 
B ttl a s tech B NONE OF YOUR LEAD PIPES, 
ottled: Scotch and Burton Ale Brown Stout and 
Py 5 tla London Porter, among the oldest 
Rarebits, Chops, Cutlets, Steaks, &e., &c., got up by a professional coo 
All the illustrated, and other English, Irish, and American papers tehoms 
A Parlor anda large Tap-room, together with two beautiful Parlors, neatly fitted 
out, on the next floor—the latter are intended for dinners, suppers, and collations, for 
private or public parties, capable of accommodating eighty guests. : 
Single sleeping rooms to let, very neatly furnished, by the day, week, or month 
House closed at 12 p.m. F . {Jan 29 








2H BEN FRANKLIN, 
No. 3 MORTON PLACE, BOSTON. 
6 bee Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the public of Boston amongst 
whom he flatters himself he has a numerous and highly respectable acquaintance 
that he has taken the above house, and has fitted it upin the most y ney manner 
His intention is to afford to Clubs and Private Parties a house similar in character to 
the best conducted establishment in Europe and this country, and hopes, by strict per- 
sonal attention to his business, to give satisfaction to his customers. ° 
The house will constantly be supplied with every delicacy that can be procured in 
this and the Southern markets, and in their preparation no pains will be spared to de 
them justice. 
{i Dinners and Lunches, consisting of the best and most approved fare, ‘ 
be obtamed at the Ben Franklin ° = ooh SNe 
N. B. The house will invariably be closed on Sundays. 


Nov. 13-t.f.] THOMAS MORGAN. 





FLORENCE HOUSE, 
Ne. 460 BROADWAY, CORNER WALKER ETREET, N.Y. 

OHN FLORENCE, Jr., has now completed his arrangements for opening tothe pub 

lic, at the elegant and spacious building above designated, and which he has at 
great expense erected, a Hotel, to De conducted on the European plan. In addition to 
the commodieus Restaurant below, he has arranged extensive suites of dining rooms 
on the floors above, splendidly furnished with every modern improvement in furniture 
decorations, &c. Besides these, are smaller apartments, similarly furnished, for the ac- 
commodatien of individuals, or of small parties, where (as in the larger apartments,) 
meals are supplied at their own hours, by carte onthe planalludedto. Attached to the 
establishment, (entrance quite distinct from that with the public department,) are some 
sixty bedrooms, single and double, with elegant parlors adjoining—the whole forming 
a first class hotel for gentlemen, to be conducted on a scale ofconvenience and accom- 
modation hitherto unattained in this country. 

J.F., Jr., trusts that itis unnecessary for himt assure the public that his larder, his 
wines, and indeed his entire culinary department, willbe of the best kind throughout ; 
and he invites gentlemen who ase desirous of at the same time obtaining rooms and 
board, or either, separately, to call upon him as above, where he will be happy to afford 
them every facility of examining his new and commodious establishment. 


March 2, 1847. [Aprit 3 





JONES’ NORTH AMERICAN HOTEL, 
CORNER OF BOWERY AND BAYARD STREET. 
Se. Proprietor begs leave to announce to his numerous friends and acquaintances, 
that he has leased the above named Hotel for a term of years, and flatters himseli 
hat by strict attention to his business, to merit a share of that public patronage which 
has been heretofore bestowed on him atthe Second Ward Hotel. the subscriber is 
20w ts poe to receive permanent or transient bearders atmoderate prices. All those 
who favor him with a call shall be made comfortable. His table will be furnished with 
he best the market can afford, and his Bar with the choicest Liquors and Segars. 
Jy 4.] EDMUND JONE» 


TO PERSONS GOING TO CALIFORNIA. 
| ee more important than the acquisition of gold is the safety of the health of those 
who go to remote regions in search of it. Exclusive ef the dangers incidental to 
the peculiar climate of California, it is known the extraordinary changes of air and 
water at ail times produce a deranged state of the stomach and bowels. Similar dan- 
gers are also to be apprehended durisg a protracted sea voyage ; and itis therefore 
that all persons who intend to visit thisynewly discovered ‘‘ El Dorado,” are advised 
to have a plentiful supply of the celebrated Balsam of Mescatello, of which Dr. Wheel- 
er, 29 Greenwich St., is the sole proprietor. Officersofthe Army who were in Cali- 
fornia during the late war with Mexico, (besides hundreds of the rank and file.) will 
testify to its efileacy, both as a preventati-e and cure of diseases In additionto this 
it may be mentione+ that there are few, ifany masters of vessels sailing to a remote 
distance who will not fully endorse the extraordinary virtues of this most valuable 
preparation. 
Dr. WHEELER’S office hours are from 8 o’clock A. M. to 2 P.M. 





2 hot (d30 
BOOTS! BOOTS!! BOOTS!!! 
MOST extensive and complete stock of Fall and Winter boots, can be had cheap 
4\ for cash next door to Welsh’s celebrated Times office, consisting of quilted bottom 
boots, French style, a most superior article. Also, cork sole boots, double lined and 
double bottoms, made on a new principle, with alarge assortnient of double sole water- 
proof boots, together with a large stock of gentlemen’s Patent Leather and Calf Dress 
Boots and Shoes, manufactured by the substriber out ofthe best French stock, import- 
ed i by himself from Paris, trom the most celebrated manufacturers in the French 
capital. 
All work sold at this establishment warranted. Call and see before rurchasing else- 
where fn. 27.]} DANIEL CRONIN, Agent 85 Nassau St. 





THE EYE. 
DR. WHEELER, OCULIST, 29 GREENWICH STREET, 

EVOTES his exclusive attention to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery. 

Cataracts removed without pain,) in ten days,ona new principle, and Sight re- 
stored, Artificial Eyes for sale, and inserted Office hours from 8A M to 1 o’¢lock, 
P.M. A pamphiet, containing some great cures effected by Dr Wheeler’s mode of 
treatment, can be had gratuitouslv, at his residence, or the same will be forwarded to 
any one making application to him by letter, post paid. 

To Dr. Wheeler, Oculist —Sir: Having been laid up in New Orleans from Decem- 
ber last to July, with a violent inflammation in my eyes, and, thuugh attended by 
some of the first physicians and oculists, I could gain no relief, but became gradually 
worse--my eyelids nearly destroyed with granulations, and the cornea by ulcerations, 
my constitution impared by the quantity of calomel I had taken, and my sight nearly 
gone. I was then told nothing morecould be done for me, which caused me to give 
up all hopes of ever having my sight ; but being persuaded te come to New York 
and‘consult with you, in this deplorable state I undertook the journey, and reached 
you on 20th July. With a grateful heart I have now the pleasing satisfaction to testi- 
fy to your having made a perfect cure, which for your kindness I shall never forget. 
Should any of my brethren of the J. O. O. F.’s be similarly afflicted, I earnestly request 
them to place themselves under your eare. Yours, very respectfully, 

New York, Sept. 13, 1848.—[o 7] Lewis GuMs. 


CREME DE PALMA CHRISTI, 
OUR FORTIFIER LA CRUE DES CHEVEUX et leur donner une apparence 
soyueuse, preparee par W. J. Barker, Perruquier-Coiffeur, 349 Broadway. 
* BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 

To getthe genuine Barkers’s Creme de Palma Christi, or Castor Oil Cream—for 
the preservation, beauty and growth of the hair, be sure that every bottle and jar is 
labelled, as above. im French. 

Sold only at Barker’s Ladies Hair-Dressing Rooms, 349 Broadway, and Winship’s, 
Druggist,77 East Broadway. European agency, Barker & Dobson,,75 Paradise St., ap 
porite the post office, Liverpoel. 7-3m. 


THE GREAT ART OF DENTISTRY 
S a close imitation of the beauties of Nature. This is most happily accomplished by 
the new discovery of 
DR. LEVETT, 260 BROADWAY, COR. WARREN ST., 

by which all the gold plates, springs and clasps, used in securing Artificial Teeth, 
are concealed by a beautiful enamel, making not only a complete imitation of the na- 
tural Teeth and Gums, but protecting the metal from acids, and remeving the unplea- 
sant metalic taste imparted tothe mouth by all other modes. 

By this new, delicate and admirable improvement, secured by Letters Patent, Dr. 
Levett’s Artiticial Teeth, in agreeable ease, pleasantness, purity, nature and beauty, 
are brought to a state of unsurpassed perfection !! and without additional charge. 

This new discovery, and the Atmospheric Pressure, for Dentistry, first introduced 
in this country by Dr. Levett, are the two great dental 

DISCOVERIES OF THE AGE' o. 6m 
BROADWAY BATHS==SWIMMING SCHOOL. 
600 BROADWAY. nae 
ADIES’ entrance 134 Crosby Street. Parents and others having care of children, 
can have them instructed in this necessary attainment at the large Croton Water 
Swimming Bath, 600 Broadway. 

The water is continually changing, andis kept at a moderate temperature by mea 
of steam pipes. y 

The gentlemen and boys’school is under the superintendance of a gentleman daily, 


from 6 to 9 A.M.,and4to 10 P.M. 
The ladies’and misses’ schooli underthe Management of alady from 10 A. M. to 











3 P.M. 
Bathing clothing, &c.,alwayson hand. For terms by the month or week apply in 
the Bath. (Je 26. 








—— 


DR. HOOD’S HERNIAL APPARATUS. 

HIS It strument being constructed upon scientific principles, and, of course, differ - 
T ent from anything in use, is easily fitted, and worn with comfort and security by 
those afflicted. By the peculiar arrangement of the pads, all pressure upon the bloed 
vessels or spermatic cords is avoided, and as it acts as an abdominal supporter, and re- 
tains the viscera in its proper cavity, it improves the general health, and is peculiarly 
adapted to horsemen, kc. The Abdominal Supporter, constructed upon the same plan, 
is peculiarly efficient in the diseases to — _— = —— = ~ tees me 
Dyspepsia, or any of the diseases arising from ‘a gravatation or displacemen e 
digestive cogane. For sale by J. M. SANDERSON, 5 Barclay St. 

~~. 








TOOTH*ACHE !==TOOTH™-ACHE! 
DR. PRITCHARD’S MAGIC TOOTH-ACHE MIXTURE, 
ARRANTED to afford immediate relief, and superior to any tooth-ache prepara 
tion known Prepared by an experienced DENTIST ; approved by able Den- 
tists, Physicians, Druggists, by the thousands who have “ tried it,” throughout the 
Union. 
; —wholesale, upon reasonable terms. Fer sale at the principal Drugg 
storuvin New York, Brockiyn Jocsey City, and by Druggists throughout the Union. 
*.* Every «mel has the written signature of the manu rer at the end of the di- 
rections. W. H. PRITCHARD, Dentist, 36 Beekman St., N. ¥ 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


March 10. 
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the management of the Astor-Place Theatre, unless the 
439 
sum of half a-dollar above the | 


is raised to $1,50, being the magnificent 
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nightly taxation experienced by the devotees of fashion and Italian airs. 
As Mr. Fry has demonstrated by a mathematical statement, defying the 
eriticism of even Babbaze’s machine, that he has been to a dead loss of 
some sixteen thousand by his late experiment, nothing can be more reasoua- 
ble nor just than his present request, and we therefore trust that the deni- 
zens of Up Town will come down with the Californian ore and up to the 
extra half. An opera is an absolute necessity tu our fashionable existence 
no one can pretend to respectability unless he is acquainted with Norma, 
and consequently it is necessary to pay ‘or our polite polish, dressed at the 
hands of our Italian operatives. We have a company superior to that in 
many of the continental towns of Europe, who discourse similar dulcet 
strains, and yet some of our characters of note decline paying for its sup- 
port a nightly fee, equal to that required to obtain an entrance into the 
meanest metropolitan theatre of Europe. Without an application of the 
rule of three, (pardon us if we insinuate that our aristocracy have any know- 
ledge of so obsolete a science,) every individual is aware that,a commodity 
is worth it’s marketable or fictitious value with regard to other articles of 
the same quality, and if au Italian Opera is not worth double an English 
comedy then our arithmetic is at fault. The only error consists in putting 
so low a value upon such sainted productions ; they are dog cheap at twice 
the price. Can avy reputable citizen imagine a managerial auctioneer 
proclaiming, ina loud tone—** Donizetti, Verdi, and Bellini, going at one 
dollar and fifty cents—going—going!” No, it would be desecration most 
foul, and to prevent so lamentable a catastrophe, nothing is Jett our civic | 
worthies bu! to call upon the Astor-Place book-keeper and buy the entire 
Collection in at a private sale. 

We believe every one owns to some curiosity for seeing an actor by day- 
light, but the excitement attendant upon the appearance of some great tra- 
gedian in our streets, could in no degree equal the stir and bustle caused 
by a gas-light promenade of an illustrious performer, at present sojourning 
in our city, on Thursday week. The elephant Bolivar, attached to the in- 
teresting company constituting the Zovlogical Institute in the Bowery, hav- | 
ing frequently heard that a spurious imitation, bearing his genuine title, | 
was on constant exhibition in our metropolis, stepped out to visit his re- | 
puted relative. Like too many other strangers, the gentleman was uuable 
to withstand the exhilarating properties of our night air, which, as all 
know, possesses qualities resembling those of laughing-gas ; and no sooner 
was he fully outside the door than he determined upon making a night of 
it. Down the street he stalked, behaving with more moderation than 
usually characterizes the conduct of many gentlemen bound on a similar 
errand, and, imitating theexample of the graduates of the Waterford school, 
devoted his attention to lamp-posts, oyster signs, and groggeries. Accord- 
ing to the invariable custom, the police undertook to interrupt his aristo- 
cratic recreations, and an order was forthwith issued for his arrest and 
appearance at the nearest Station-house, on a charge of disorderliness and a 
disturbance of the public peace. For the first time on record were the 
‘* Siars” known to avoid knocking down a public character “ a little in 
for it,” and the sitting magistrate was consequently deprived of the moral 
pleasure of reading the disorderly gentleman his stereotyped lecture and 
charging him five dollars for its delivery. 

That night the police were plainly visible ! but a long way in the rear, 
with the slight exception of one indefatigable, who, well knowing our Cor- 
poration’s remissness in street illumination, followed his elephantine 
mightiness with a lantern, and the use of the constabulary seemed merely 
to clear a fair path for a quick retreat whenever it pleased the spreeing gen- 
entleman to expose untothem hia front instead of his rear. Passing the 
Carlton, the Siamese stranger encountered the ‘* Juvenile,” and expressed 
a decided desire to take that worthy along with him; but upon being in- 





| 











formed that he, the said Juvenile, had often seen specimens of the same 
family, both here and in the Old World, the elephant honored him with | 
a graceful adieu and wended his way towards the North River, where, in| 
all human probabilities he indulged in a drink. Tired with his evening | 
ramble, and disgusted with the freedom of the city, involuntarily conferred | 
upon him, the great zoological performer suffered himself to be prevailed | 
upon to return to his temporary residence, and, unlike our modern Knick- | 
erbockers, quietly walked home through the streets without informing the 
inhabitants of his intention of not doing anything of the kind before morn- 
ing, and as a recompense or his pains, woke up the next morning, ungift- 
ed with a headache. 

The Broadway has reproduced several atandard pieces for the reappear- 
ance of Mr. Henry Placide, the ancient and well tried favorite of our me- 
tropolitan public. The chaste, classic, and telling style of this comedian, 
the last representative of the standard drama we wot of, must ever insure 
an overflowing house, and consequently, the audience at the theatre was 
not only numerous, but composed of the warmest admirers of stage repre- 
sentations, 

At the Olympic Mr. Dan Marble bas been performing a round of charac 
ters in some petit comedies, written expressly to exhibit his peculiar 
amusing traits. Comment upon the performances of such an established 
and popular actor is at present unnecessary, and it suffices to state that his | 
popularity during this engagement has suffered no check Whatever. 

At the other places of amusement nothing in the way of novelty has teen 
produced, 

The greatest excitement has been produced by the Shaksperian Read - 
ings of Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler at the Stuyvesant Institute, and never 
were a more lucrative entertainment devised ; to our remembrance at 
least. On every evening the room, a very fair sized one, has been crowd- 
ed to excess, and very general satisiaction has been expressed with the 
quality of the amusement offered and given—that is, if the reading of a) 
tragedy can be considered an amusement. Never before has any performer | 
been more freely patronized by the fashionable classes, a great secret in 
drawing together the crowd, while at the same time the reputation es 
professional standing of the lady attracted hosts of admiring auditors— | 
enough of themselves to fill a goodly sized chapel. The readings will, we | 
presume, be continued during the coming week. 

The Bowery has continued the representation of ‘* Tom and Jerry” at 
the old prices, and with a bevy ot sparring worthies, who if they do not | 
equal the attractiveness of the last party, are at least their equals in dis- | 
playing the noble science. Among these we particularly noticed a young 
man, known to the ring as Orville Gardner, whose baptismal cognomen has | 
been corrupted into the terrifying appellation of ** Awful.” For activity | 
and quick return, he is remarkable, and while on the stage, he appeared a | 
very splendid specimen of the genus homo. The houses have been well | 
attended, and the applause tolerably evenly bestowed upon all the fistic 
champions, with a slight preponderance in favor of Gardner. 

The Christy Minstrels, it will be perceived, remain as indefatigable as 
ever in the concoction and production of new and striking compositions, 
both vocal and instrumental. We are happy to perceive that the public, 
ever alive to endeavors of those who strive to please, encourage the deser- 

ving manager by a well sustainedand unwavering patronage. 

Signor Barill: gave the original Freoch version of David's ** Desert” at 
the Tabernacle on Thursday evening last. 

Thomas Placide has arrived at New Orleans. 





* Bill,ewhere has Joe gone to ” 
‘ Well, I guess he’s in the kitchen, putting the cat in the tea-bettle ; he 


| that at least two of our bank-tellers were weaued on crabs. 
| hypothesis can we account for the way they crawl through business 
| pay a note to either of these interesting youths, you have to wait till he 





has cat her ears off.’ 
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siving itis from the pe f B ver Che ower and beauty of his style, 


and the brilliant wit, keen satire, lineation of 


and the delicate appreciation of the ‘‘ beautiful and good” which mark all | 
his writings, justly entitle him tothe distinction he now enjoys, as the 

first novelist of the age. The present novel is equal to any of his former 

productions, and we commend it to the especial attention of all admirers 

of this popular author. 

‘* Franklin Illustrated,” Part 5.—Harper ane Brothers. The autobiogra- 
phy of this illustrious philosopher, statesman and printer, affords ample 
opportunity to artists for the display of taste--and Mr. Chapman, the cel- 
ebrated American painter, has availed himself of the opportunity to pre- 
sent us with the most brilliant and effective designs. The embellishments 
are well worthy the autobiography of him whose virtues they are intended 
to perpetuate. 

Triumph of Art.—In inspecting a beautiful collection of Artificial 
Eyes, recently imported by Dr. Wheeler, Oculist, 29 Greenwich street, we 
were delighted by the surpassing faithfulness with which the natural or- 
gan was imitated. We happened to be present at the insertion of one of 
these masterpieces of ingenuity, and so complete was the resemblance to 
the original eye, as to defy the most critical scrutiny. 


THE ROMANCE OY YACHTING, 

The newest book of the season, one evidently popular from the extent 
of the abuse as well as commendation heaped upen it, is that under the 
title of ‘* The Romance of Yachting,” by Joseph C. Hart, author of ** Mi- 
riam Coffin,” &c., recently published by Harper and Brothers. As the sea- 
son of Yachting is approaching, it may not be amiss to advise our readers 


| to sit down to an hour’s reading of this curious volume, which may be ob- 
The author makes a voyage to Spain ;_ 


tained at any of our book stores. 
treats the subject of Yachting ina scientific manner; and is evidently a 
practical man in his vocation, as to handling a ship and putting in practice 
the rules of Navigation. He also discusses several theories concerning the 
best way of sailing a ship, as weil as the preparations necessary to be made 
for the voyage. No manshould go to sea, whether passenger or sailor, 
without this book. It will be asked, then, doubtless, upon what points thie 
work is objected to by certain critics and public presses? The answer may 
be given, though by no means do we intend it to the discredit of the author, 


| in the fact that, in his incidental matter, he has ventured a furious attack 
| upon Shakspeare, though he has refrained to impugn the matter of the 


great plays imputedto him. 

Apart from this episode—for it is only episodical, and would not injure 
the book at all by being left out—Mr. Hart has treated us to several other 
topics ef incidental matter which are curious enough in themselves, and 
deserve to be read. Izaak Walton, in his work on Angling, says less about 
the art than he does about other things, not at all cognate ; Southey in his 
** Doctor,” never lets us see ** The Doctor,” but lets off many pent-up sub- 
jects about as remote from his hero as the poles are asunder. Hart, whe- 
ther he follows the example of these distinguished men or not, has treated 
less of Yachting than of other subjects. He has given us, however, one 
of the most readable books of the day, and no man ought to travel by land 
or sea without the volume. 


What's the price of Pork ?—The encounter for $100 aside between the 
pugnacious pig, glorifying the name of ‘* Pape,” and the imported dog 
‘© Imp,” terminated after a conflict of some three minutes, in the ample de- 
monstration of porcine pugilistic abilities and the sore detriment of ghe ca- 
nine champion, who was completely demolished in one round. There are 
several matches in Boston and other cities, where this hero of porkdom 
will shortly show his illustrious visage, to the great gratification of ama- 
teurs of fun and the probable terror of the canines. 


An eagle lately alighted upon the frame of a scaffold near a southern 
city where malefactors werehung. If this be anomen, we fear our coun- 
try’s eagle is becoming a gallows bird. N. Y. Advertiser. 

Young misses and young men must remember how philopena is spelt. 
It is derived from philos, a friend, and pena, a penalty. We have seen it 
spelt fillapeen, philipeen, phillippine, and feelapean. 

Power of the Press.—The ** Hants Independent” says: ‘* The press is 
very powerful ; but it cannot, after all, induce its correspondents to write 
only on one side of the paper when they want their letters printed.” 


4 Game of “ Poker” in California.—A {friend just up from New Or- 
leans, where he met several persons who had recently returned from Cal- 
ifornia, related to us yesterday a very amusing anecdote, which occurred 
ata card table in the ‘* gold region” of that country. It appears that four 
persons had seated themselves in the mines to play a game of poker—the 
ante, as a substitute for money, being a handful ot gold dust. They con- 
tinued to play some time without either side winning much. At length 
one of the party, who had a good hand, went a handful ‘‘ better.” ‘* I see 
that and goa pint better,” cried out another, who also had a ‘ strong” 
hand. ‘ I see that,” responded the first, ‘‘ and go a quart better.” ‘* Well, 
I see that, and go you a gallon better,” responded the other. This rather 
disconcerted his enemy for a moment, as it ‘‘ oversized his pile.” But 
confident in the superior strength of his hand, he collected together all the 


| gold dust he had left, and putting it aside, coolly remarked to one of his 
| companions—‘ Here, Jim, watch my pile unti! I go out and dig enough to 


call him !” Cincinnati Chron. 
The Albany Knickerbocker uses the following complimentary language, 
in speaking of a couple of bank tellers of that city :—‘* [t is our opinion 
Ono no other 
To 


has written three letters to his grandfather, ascertained the dates of all the 
pennies in the drawer, and gone four times into the yard. How the direc- 
tors come to tolerate such a pair of ‘ industrious flees,’ not only puzzles us, 
but every other person who has ever witnessed their narcotic movements ” 


A ‘Suck In.’.—The Philadelphia correspondent of the Frederick (Md) Exam- 
iner tells the following mirthprovoking anecdote. We will not vouch for its 
truth, but it made us laugh ‘consumedly :’— 

‘A couple of raw ’uns from the country were out one evening seeing the li- 
ons of our good city, when they came across one of the theatres. 

‘I say, Jake, said the eldest, who gloried in the appellation of Jonathan, 
I’ve heerd tell of these ere thea-tres, and root or die I’m bound to see one of 
‘em.’ 

But Jake didn’t seem disposed to go in, and an agreement was made that he 
should sit upon a fire plug, and smoke a cigar while Jonathan took a peep at 
the elephant. 

Our friend Jonathan accordingly'wentjin, and in about fifteen minutes return- 
ed with a woful long visage. 

“What's it like '’ anxiously inquired Jake. 

‘A regular suck in,’ said Jonathan—‘They’ve got a dod derned big pictur 
stuck up agin the wall, and a lot of fellers fiddling before ; and that’s all the 
show !’” 

“Doine 1t Brown.’’—Those who are so verdant as not to know the precise 
meaning of this expression, will find a very full solution of the diffieulty in the 
following : 

OA >a in New Orleans, a few days ago, fined a merchant $50 for allow- 
ing his sidewalk to be in a muddy condition, and slso accompanied it with a se- 
vere lecture. The next day, as he passed the place, he was pleased to see 
the foree of his authority and eloquence exemplitied in the condition of the side- 
walk, which had not only been freed from every particle of dirt and filth, bat 
had actually been washed down with soap, the curbstone whitewashed, and the 
whole banquette sprinkled with rose leaves, and scented with cologne.” 

“a LITTLE MORE GRAPE, CAPT. BRAGG.” 
I AM NO LONGER “‘ MYSELF ALONE,” ITS Now 
ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN & Co., 
Pheatrieal, Equestrian, Masquerade, Fancy Ball, Masonic, and I. O. of 0. F. Dress 


Makers. 
No. 280 BROADWAY, 
ONE DOOR SOUTH OF SBEWARD’S MAGNIFICENT DRY GOOD STORE, 
& Mr. A. continues té manufacture his unrivalled Gilt, and Silvered Leather. 
. B. Show Folk in general will find it worth their while to give Mr. A.a fect. 
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CENTREVILLE COURSE, TROTTING. 
ourse effers the following Purses and Sweepstakes, 
come off the second or third week in AI next 
1. Sweepst —sub. $50, h. ft., Mile he ‘best 3i in harness, 
a purse—with a purse of $40 added to the ' ner. 


sat est 3 in 


riil 
> free for horses 


Kes ats 


in harness, fo 


3. Purse Hit Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. fox 
rer $100 
4. Parse $50, Two mile heats, in harness, free for al] pacing herses 

5. Sweepstakes—sub. $250, h. tt, Mile heats, best31n5, in harness ; free for all 
trotting horses—with a purse of $250 added to the second best 

All of the above purses and sweepstakes will close March 2éth, by 10 o'clock, P. M 
at ©. H. Lovejoy’s Hotel, 143 Mercer St. 
Three or more in each to make a field, and two to start. 
N.B. No. 5 Sweepstakes and purse, if filled, the race to come off 28th of May, 1849. 

{mr 10-1t* 





TO TAILORS. 
R he PUBLISHED—Scott’s Report of American Fashions for the present season. 
Office 146 Broadway, south-east corner of Liberty Street, second floor. 
N.B. The European Fsshiong was published on the 8th inst., at the same office. 
{mr 10.2t* 


&r The following letter is from Milo Calkin, Esq., another beneticiary by the use 
of Wistar’s Balsam, and who was for a number of years Consul at the Sandwich Is- 
ands. 





New York, Jan. 4, 1848. 

S. W. Fowle—Sir : I am a confirmed asthmatic, having beem a victim to that dread- 
ful disease from my infancy, 36 years. So severe have been the attacks, that 1 have 
resorted to the most powerful medicines for temporary relief, when death seemed in- 
evitable—sometimes taking a hundred and fifty drops of laudanum at a single dose, 
penne bleeding, vomiting, &c. More than two-thirds of the last twenty years I have 

een obliged to sitianachairto sleep, and tor seven years last past I have not been 
able to lie in bed more than eight months altogether. I have traversed sea and land 
for many years, and resided the last eleven years inatrepical climate, the most 
healthy in the world—the Sandwich Islands. I have during life resorted to every 
variety of medical aid, and found no relief—life beceming a burden to me—until I was 
induced to try your WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. I have used it one 
month, which is the only month in my worldly career that I have been free from 
asthma ; and I have beenable to lie in bed every night for the month, without the 
slightest inconvenience. 

If the good effect of the Balsam shall prove to be as lasting as it has been thus far 
complete, I am a made man, and can look out upon the world as a desirable place of 
residence, like other men. My case has often been pronounced by the best physi- 
cians as one of the most cesperate and hopeless, and | have long since abandoned the 
last hope of a recovery ; and I hardly dare believe my own senses now, for fear of 
another bitter disappointment. Yours respectfully , Mio Caxin. 

P. S. [am known in Boston by Messrs. Proctor and Butler, 89 State Street, and 
Messrs. A. L. Dennison & Co , 205 Washington Street, who can inform you of my 
standing, abroad and at home. 

None genuine unless signed I. BUTTS. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by Messrs. A. B.& D. Sands, 100{ Fulton Street, H. 
Johnson, 273 Broadway, 77 East-Broadway, Penfold & Co., 4 Fletcher Street, Wm. 
Burger, 50 Courtland Street, Haviland, Keese & Co., 80 Maidenlane, and by the Drug- 
gists generally. [o7 





AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


MECHANICS’ HALL, 
No. 472 BROADWAY, BETWEEN GRAND AND BROOME STS. 
OPEN EVERY NIGHT DURING THE WEEK 
The original and well known 
CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS, 
(Organized in 1842—the oldest established company in the world. The First to Har- 
monize Negro Melodies, ano Originators of the present Popular 
‘ style of Ethiopian Entertainments.) 
(A preminm of $500 will be paid to any ether Company in existence, who can produce 
evidence of a just right to the above distinction.) 
Wiese Concerts in thiscity, fora period ef Three Years, have been received 
with great patronage and favor, unprecedented in the annals of public amuse- 
ments in this great metropolis, and continue to be nightly received with approbation, 
by large and highly respectable audiences, a most convincing evidence of their supe- 
rior merit and attractiveness 
They will have the honor of introducing a great variety of New and Original Melo- 
dies, Burlesque Operatic Choruses, Songs, Characteristic Dances, &c., in a manner 
frequently attempted by ‘“‘ numerous imitators,” but ‘not with the same results” that 
have crowned the efforts of this ‘‘ original” and “ inimitable” company, who challenge 
competition in every department of Ethiopian representations. 
8th week of the new and popalar burlesque, entitled 
VOYAGE MUSICALE, 
commencing somewhere, and ending nowhere, comprising a variety of airs (put on) 
selected from the most * unauthentic” sources. To give efiect to this most Stupen- 
dous Work, the celebrated and Dis-tin-guished performers on the Six Horns will 
*‘execute” a popular aria from the ‘“ Virginia Gal’—" I thought [| lived in Hotel 
Halls,” &c. For a due appreciation of the above “ incomprehensble” musical combi- 
nation, much (and a little more) is depending on the imagination of the audience. 
The company consists of Ten Perrornmens, under the direction and management of 
E. P. CHRISTY. 
The whole comprising a Corps of unequalled versatility and talent. 
Admission 25 censs. Doors epen at 7—Concert will commence at 8 o’clock. 
AN AFTERNOON CONCERT EVERY SATURDAY, 
commencing at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
Manager and Director, E. P. CHRISTY. 


* INTERNATIONAL AKT-UNION. 

HE Exhibition Rooms of this Institution, founded for the promotion oftaste for th 

t Fine Arts in the United States, are now open to the public, free of charge of ad 
mission, at the Lafarge Building, corner of Broaiway eh Reade Street. The exhibi- 
tion comprises the chefs d’euvres of European Art, and can be visited gratuitously 
daily, Sundays and Mondays alone excepted—the latter day being exclusively devot- 
“Ti study of Artists. GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co., Managers. 

Af 
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ZOOLOGICAL HALL, 35 AND 37 BOWERY. 
HIS magnificent establishment is now open daily from 1} till 4, and 6} till 9, P. M. 
The hall of exnibition is fitted up wich great elegance, and the collection of living 
Beasts and Birds is the largest and most perfect in America. A performance is given 
at each exhibition, Including the feats of trained Elephants, Ponies and Monkies. Mg. 
Brooks enters a den of Lions and Tigers. 
Admission 25 cents, children under nine half price. Season tickets $5. 

d 2) VAN AMBURG & CO., Proprietors. 
MAGNIFICENT DIORAMA OF THE BOMBARDMENT OF 
VERA CRUZ, 

ILL open t6th October at 598 BROADWAY, late Banvard’s Panorama Hall. 
Scenes in the Gulf—Arrival of real Ships, Steamers, &c.—Burning of the M. 
orig “ Creole” under the walls of the Castle, by Lieut Parker —Shipwreck of the 
“Somers.”—Landing the Troops.—Loading aud firing real guns and howitzers by 
mechanical figures.—Terrible bombardment of the city by aay and night. Brilliant 
effect of toe firing and bursting of shell by night.—Surrender of tue city and presenta- 
tion of Colors. —The largest ships and steamers ever seen inany Dioramic exhibition 
—everything is moving as if gifted with life. 
A pupil of Thalberg’s presides at the Piano Forte. An overture every evening. 
_ Admission 25 cents—Children half price. A limited number of family and season 
tickets. Doors open at 7, curtain rises at 7}. 
An exhibition at 3 on Wednesday and Satuarday afternoons. 


ARMORY HALL; 

CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
€ARD.—Musicians and other Artists, intending to visit New Orleans the coming 
season, will find the above Hall the most spacious and elegant, as also the best 

adapted for Concerts, and other public entertainments and exhibitions, of any in that 
city. The main saloon is capable of seating comfortably 1500 persons, and is furnish- 
ed with every convenience necessary to give the best description of entertainments. 
N. B. From its unusual size and spaciousness, it is particularly adapted for Pano- 
ramic and Dioramic exhibitions. 
Apply by letter (post-paid) to Madam ARALINE BROOKS, New Orleans, La. 
{s. 19 6m. 


CHARLESTON THEATRE, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
ROBINSON & HILDRETH, LESSEE. 
ADIES AND GENTLEMEN, of the dramatic art, of respectabillity snd talent, 
wishing to visit Charleston the ensuing season, will please to make application, 
either in person or by letter, post paid, to 
NDREW JACKSON ALLEN, Agent, No. 280 Broadway. 
For ROBINSON & HILDRETH 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 
W111 entitle a Subscriber toTHREE STEEL ENGRAVING® 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR . 


fA REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to the Paper for One Year,and pn _ 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
Col. Wm. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the ‘‘ Naroxeonor tHe Turr.” 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘‘ La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), asin their Mateh in Harness 
BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 
_JOHN BASCOMBE, __ MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION — 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES ; 
4 CHRONICLE OF 
The Turf, Agriculture, Field Sports,Literature,and the Stage. 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING,AT No.1 BARCLAY STREE’ . 


JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ONE DOLLAR will be charged forthe firstinsertion of an advertisement not ex 
ceeding Ten lines. 

Extracopies of the Engravingstobe had at One Dollareach. 

Letters relating to the Editorial Department,and to BloodStock. tobe addressed 
to Wa. T. Pontsr. 

Letters relating tothe business ofthe office, containing orders. subscriptions, etc. 
otthe ot tobe addressedto the Publisher, Jonnw Rrouanps. 
alr te De post paid, 


Oct. 2l-ly. 





Sept. 2.) 
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